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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Social Research in India being still in its infancy has not shown, 
unlike physical sciences, as impressive a show-window. But in 
so far as the future of any society or nation depends much upon its 
people to understand the forces and factors that control their own 
behaviour, scientific social research, dealing with the understanding 
of this phenomena, is of immense importance to any programme of 
national developmental planning. An upsurge in economic oppor- 
tunities, envisaged in the Plans would inevitably lead to much shifts 
among groups, impinging upon the traditional social relations. To 
help minimise the hazards of change and transition, anthropologists 
have lately been devoting attention towards the human and other 
cultural factors in CDP, in industry, in environmental sanitation, 
in communication problems and in the rehabilitation of ex-Criminal 
tribes, side by side trying to formulate theoretical hypotheses for 
fundamental research. Indian anthropologists’ solicitude in helping 
solve national and social problems may be indicated by some of their 
current research interests : restudy of a tribe to assess the pace of 
culture change (Madras); investigation of village social organisation 
(Mysore); comparative study of village to trace area configurations 
in rural life (Poona); attitudes and ways of life of the ex-Criminal 
tribes (Aligarh, Agra, Delhi, Lucknow); study of the impact of indus- 
trialisation on existing caste and social relations (Patna). Anthro- 
pology Department of the Lucknow University has geared its research 
assignments so as to be of direct use to the national reconstructional 
plans in different fields, ¢.g., city planning, rural-urban migration, 
employment position and changes therein at an expanding industrial 
centre, study of population trends and people’s attitude towards 
family planning, impact of CDP on the traditional economy, social 
structure and value systems of a tribal-rural community, survey of 
educated unemployment. Anthropometry’s aid is being used in 
the field of space requirement, a relatively new field in India but of 
much use to industries like defence, aviation, railways, cinema and 
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textile (sizing of garments). Indian Council of Medical Research’s 
opening of centres at Lucknow and Conoor is the first systematic 
attempt here to collect data on physical growth of children, cross- 
sectional and longitudinal. Of late physical anthropology researches 
(e.g., growth and development of infants and children, evaluation of 
human nutritional status with regard to emaciation obesity, growth, 
skeletal and muscular development, and anthropological serology 
and human genetics) have been reoriented towards problems of national 
development. 


x * * * 


The Department of Anthropology has completed the Social Survey 
of Kanpur City, assigned to it by the Planning Commission, and the 
report is being drafted. At a-later stage in the course of this survey, 
a study of fertility and family planning was taken up. A smaller 
sample of 1500 married women, a large proportion of whom were of 
the lower economic startum, was studied for this purpose. The child 
birth index for women of completed maternity experience works 
out to be 6.66. The peak period of fertility lies between. 20 and 24 
yeors, when an average women accounts for 1.9 children. The 
fertility rate is matched by the rate of child mortality. The child 
loss index for women aged over 45 years reaches the level 2.96. The 
rate of infant mortality is as high as 249 per 1000 children born. 
This figure is much higher than that reported for the rural areas of 
this region and could only be traced to the special conditions of slum 
life in this haphazardly grown industrial city. 

We have elicited. the attitudes of the women toward various 
aspects of family planning. 50% of them wish to restrict the number 
of children, if possible, 339% do not want to do so, while 17°, are not 
in a position to give a ready reply. As against this large number of 
women who have expressed a desire to adopt family planning measures, 
only 7% have shown any awareness of the means to prevent con- 
ception, Even amongst them, only a third have been making use 
of the contraceptives. It shows the leeway that needs to. be filled 
to ensure effective family planning on a large scale. 


* * * * 


At the instance of the Department of Harijan Welfare of the 
State Government of Uttar Pradesh, a two year scheme of research 
into the problems of rehabilitation of the ex-Criminal Tribes of U.P. 
has been undertaken by the Department of Anthropology. The 
scheme is being financed by the State Government. A pilot inquiry 
into the socio-economic condition of the Karwals, now settled in 
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the Bhatpurwa colony in the district of Lakhimpur-Kheri, has shown 
the complex web of life of the ex-criminal tribes, their attitudes and 
values, and the resistance that is bemg faced by the administration 
from the settlers. After three months of work among these peopl, 
the field team transferred itself to a village near: Varanasi in U:P.; 
where the Karwals live under rural conditions; and by agriculture. 
The comparative study of an ex-criminal tribe which has lived «for 
decades under police surveillance, and now transferred to a colony 
with all restrictions withdrawn, and the same tribe living as peaceful 
citizens, has given interesting data about the tribe, and it is possible 
to suggest ways and means'to rehabilitate the tribe, and bring the 
two sections to a new level of rural living and community standard. 


OK ; oR) . * re $i bn 

Sponsored and financed by the Research Programmes Committee of 
the Planning Commission, Government of India, a 3-year Evaluation 
scheme started working from April 1955. Research assignment 
covers the study and evaluation of culture change among the Khasas 
of Jaunsar Bawar, District Dehra Dun. Intensive ‘study is being 
made of the pace, progress and impact of the community develop- 
ment programme and of the changes that can be attributed to it. 
This investigation covers study of the way the innovations and 
techniques of the new developmental programme impinge upon the 
traditional polyandrous culture of the Khasa community, as also 
of the factor and agents that help or hinder in the acceptance or 
rejection of these elements. Fieldwork, currently being carried out 
at three centres, includes case-studies of exploratory units like educa- 
tion, panchayats and cooperatives. 


* * * x 


Initiated under the Lucknow-Cornell Research Scheme, this 
project has recently been taken over by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation of the Planning Commission, Government of India, 
and is the latest extension in the rural analysis and community studies 
section of the Anthropology Department, University of Lucknow. 
Having covered the base-line reconnaisance, intensive case studies 
of the rural indebtedness and of cooperatives, this project is currently 
engaged in an evaluational investigation of the community develop- 
ment programme in this Eastern Uttar Pradesh district. With the 
starting of Rihand irrigation project, the extension of new net-lines 
of communication, opening of Churk Cement Factory and the starting 
of other schemes of extractive industries under the second Five Year 
Plan, a host of new social forces have been 1eleased in this region, 
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impinging upon the age-old subsistence economy of the aboriginals. 
Study of this process of acculturation, the social and cultural conse- 
quences involved and manifested by th2 introduction of an industrial 
set-up upon a subsistence economy, particularly its concomitant 
changes in the traditional value patterns is the special field of this 
empirical investigation. Field work for this study of impact and 
change is currently under way. 


* * * * 


The assignment in Dudhi was worked out by Prof. D. N. 
Majumdar and Dr. Merril R. Goodall, the then Director of Cornell- 
India Programme at Lucknow, whose informed interest in evaluation 
studies made it possible to embark on this important venture. 
Dr. Goodall was appointed visiting Professor in the Department of 
Anthropology, and his administrative competence, informed interests, 
and appreciation of field problems, all contributed to a new rhythm 
of activities in the Cornell-Lucknow Centre at Lucknow. Prof. 
Goodall had to leave for the States on another assignment which was 
indeed a loss to the Project. _When the Cornell University withdrew 
from its India Project, the Programme Evaluation Organisation of 
the Planning Commission decided to continue the Scheme under its 
own auspices, for which the Department of Anthropology is grateful 
to Sri Tarlok Singh, I.C.S., and Dr. V. Nath, Ph.D., the latter is 
now the Director of the P.E.O. 


SOME THEMES IN INDIAN FILM REVIEWS! 
JoHNn J. HoNIGMANN and Mar@uERItEeE VAN DooRSLAER 
I. Arms anp ASSUMPTIONS 


A theme refers to an explicit or implicit postulate about life or 
the self which an anthropologist infers from some socially standardized 
activity or artifacts.2. In a modern community, it has been suggested, 
considerable value may reside in studying printed vehicles of expres- 
sion as well as films and other products of imagination for constituent 
themes.® The present paper attempts to utilize reviews in order to 
infer some themes which have been expressed through the medium 
of motion picture films made in India. The project has relied heavily 
on Screen, a weekly, English-language newspaper published in Bombay 
and devoted to news and reviews about motion pictures. Apparently 
every film produced and released in India is reviewed in Screen shortly 
after being offered to the public. The reviews are often sketchy 
but frequently report portions of plots. 

A basic assumption entering the research on which this paper 
is based holds that works of imagination—films, novels, periodical 
fiction, public speeches—in the way their subject matter is handled, 
reflect the conscious and unconscious fears, ideals, or values of an 
audience. The audience may experience these notions only impli- 
citly but the analyst seeks to bring out the explicit dimensions of the 
theme in as straightforward a manner as possible.t It must frankly 
be admitted that no large measure of support is available for such 
an assumption at the present time. Yet, we continue to work on 
the belief that even in a commercial society, like the United States 
and India, where works of imagination are often produced for mass 


1 For assistance in completing this research acknowledgment is due to the University 
Research Council and the Institute for Research in Social Science of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Gordon W. Blackwell, Direetor. 

2 Cf., Opler, M. E. Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture (American™Journal of 
Sociology, 1945, 45, 198-206), p. 198. 

3 Honigmann, J. J., Culture and Personality (New York, Harper and Brothers,1954), 
pp. 128-135. For analyses of films from this point of view seo : Bateson, G., Cultural 
and Thematic Analysis of Fictional Films (Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1943, ser. II, 5, 72-78); Kracauer, S., From Caligari to Hitler (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947); Wolfenstein, M., and Leites, N., Movies: A Psycholo- 
gical Study (Glencoe, Free Press, 1950), and Mead, M. and Metraux, R., The Study of 
Culture at a Distance (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953). pp. 267-316. 

4 Metraux, R., and Mead, M., Themes in French Culture: A Preface to the Study 
of French Community (Hoover Institue Studies, Series D: Communities, No. 1, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1954), p. ix. 
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sale and rich profits, the producers also aim to serve products which 
will reflect in some measure the way in which the audience conceives 
of the world. The producers have themselves been reared in that 
same world view. The manner in which familiar conceptions are 
handled and the skill shown in elaborating them may mean the 
difference between a hackneyed vehicle and a truly impressive work 
of art. Judging from reviews, few of the films represented in our 
sample are in the latter category. 


Il. .MeruHop . . 


For over two years we clipped and filed film reviews from Screen 
(a few came from Pakistan newspapers) and accumulated 181 reviews 
extending (with large gaps) from August 1952 to July 1954, A 
sample of 60 reviews, selected by random methods, spanned the 
period from October: to. December, 1953, and from late March to 
mid-September, 1954. Of the films represented, 19 were in Hindi; 
10 in Tamil; 8 in Marathi; 7 in Bengali; 2 each in Punjabi and Telugu; 
1 in Gujerati. Eleven reviews did not specify or indicate language 
clearly but the respective films were probably in Hindi or Urdu. A 
simple abstract was made of the major events in each: picture as 
reported by the reviewer. Replacements were selected (again: by 
random methods) for reviews that did not contain a sufficient amount 
of plot on.which to base a meaningful synopsii. Quite possibly the 
search for only comprehensive reviews biased. the sample in. favor 
of pictures that had been relatively favorably received. by reviewers, 
or at least that had not been dismissed with a few terse words as 
hopeless. esd dior! 

Following the abstracting of each film’s events from: the reviewer’s 
synopsis, the abstracts were themselves studied for themes. A 
relatively inductive and deductive phase of analysis may be dis- 
tinguished. In the first phase we sought, without any guiding con- 
cepts, to express the significant events of the picture inthe form 
of postulates about life or about the self such as an individual might 
conceivably. offer.” The statements, or themes, were later sorted into 
convenient categories, or in some cases, combined into more general 
themes. No doubt the film reviews in this phase of analysis could 
have been inspected for significant; events from several ‘points ‘of 
view and according to various criteria. The: criteria that we actually 
employed ‘were never formally set down. Very likely they could 
not have been fully and clearly expressed, but derived from a fairly 
large area of previous experience and training sustained by the two 
analysts. There exist many other possibilities, other” than,’ those 
we followed, for combining themes into propositions of higher order 
generality. By these statements we' affirm a large subjective element 
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in our method.’ It would be pleasant if our work enjoyed reliability; 
that is, if other analysts came out with approximately the same 
themes, but we have no reason, to expect they would. It would 
be even more desirable if our subjective interpretation allowed predic- 
tion of Indian behaviour in situations other than those from which 
the themes were derived. Do the themes reflect true values? Such 
validation has not yet been attempted. 

_ Ina brief deductive phase of analysis, we employed the psycho- 
analytic proposition of a universal conflict between impulse life and 
authority. The review abstracts were studied in order to. obtain 
some tentative hunches of how. people in the subcontinent regard 
the impulses of sex and aggression. 

We do. not assume that the frequency with which a theme is 
revealed in film reviews (and, of course, by films themselves) serves 
as an index of its importance in actual life. Hence, we have made 
little attempt to tabulate frequencies for this paper. Whether the 
same themes will also be found in the films of other countries is a 
problem with which we do not deal. 


IU. Some Tuoemes 


In sorting the first order postulates that had resulted from the 
inductive analysis of the abstracts taken from reviews, eight related 
themes appeared. These seemed to be related to each other, indicat- 
ing a single very, general, and, in one form or another, recurrent theme 
that at first proved difficult to conceptualize. The eight related 
themes are given below (parenthetical remarks represent examples 
of earlier or alternative expressions of the same notion) :6 

People are interchangeable (A woman may perform a man’s role; 
one bride may be substituted for another. )’ 

People are not always what they seem (There is an inner core of a 
person that matters more than the outward show.)§ 


> Cohen, A.K., On the Place of ‘“Themes’ and Kindred Concepts in Social Theory” 
(American Anthropologist, 1948, 50, 436-443). The high degree of subjectivity may 
be one basis for classifying the approach as relatively humanistic rather than scientific. 
.Cf., Spencer, R. F., The Humanities in Cultural Anthropology. In: Spencer, R. F., 
Ed., Method .and Perspective in Anthropology : Papers in Honor of Wilson D, Wallis 
(Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1954) - 

6 Film reviews cited in footnotes are representative of those in which the theme 
was noted but do not necessarily indicate all the film reviews in our sample which re- 
vealed the theme. “ate 

7 Jaswani-Ki-Agg (Sereen, Oct. 2, 1953); Chandirani (Screen, Nov. 6, 1953); Chacha 
Chaudhary (Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); Na (Screen, May. 21, 1954); Sher Dil (Screen, June 
4, 1954); Men Abla Nahin Hun (Pakistan Times, Aug. 14, 1954). 

8 Secretary (Screen, Oct. 9, 1953); Amaldar (Screen, Oct. 16, 1953);Chacha Chau- 
dhary (Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); Soneri Sabaldi (Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Gulacha Ganapati 
(Screen Mar. 26, 1954). 
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Even a good person can commit evil (Frustration can move a person 
to cruelty; by pressure one can be prevailed upon to act immorally; 
anybody can make mistakes in moral matters.)® 

People may change their character or reform (An evil doer may come 
to realize his more basic nature, or he may reform under divine ins- 
piration; evil changes to good upon repentence and remorse.)?° 
People do not necessarily have the good fortune that they deserve 
(False charges, coincidences, misunderstandings of one’s best inten- 
tions are some of the sources of misfortune that dog the lives of the 
good and innocent.)"? ote 

The world is full of evil, malicious, deceiving people. 

A ruse or a lie can promote lasting good results .'3 

Suicide provides a means of escape from extreme trouble.'4 

Some of these themes may be illustrated with data derived from 
the reviews. The interchangeability of brides is indicated in NA 
when two cousins of very different upbringing are about to marry. 
The man of letters is clever enough to secure the simple girl intended 
for the illiterate son of a farmer. The latter, in turn, gets the ultra- 
modern girl, who eventually succeeded in nagging her husband to 
murder his deceiving cousin. Many plots rely on mistaken identities. 
For example, in Chacha Chaudhary a surgeon escapes from a private 
mental hospital and passes as his wealthy uncle, who just came from 
Africa. The uncle is captured and taken to the hospital but escapes 
to find the nephew impersonating him. It turns out that they are 
not uncle and nephew at all but long separated brothers. How 
people’s good intentions are misunderstood is shown by Gulacha 


® Jawani-ki-Agg (Sereen, Oct. 2, 1953); Pabili Shadi (Sereen, Nov. 13, 1953); Ankhi 
Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11, 1954); Na (Screen, May, 21, 1954); Jugni (Screen, 
June. 18, 1954). f 

10 Kon Konache (Screen, Sept. 18, 1953); Jiwani-ki-Aag (Screen, Oct. 2, 1953); 
Bhagyavan (Screen, Oct. 9, 1953); Dui Bayai (Screen, Dec. 18, 1953); Soneri Sabali 
(Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Thodu Dongalu (Screen, Apr, 28, 1954); Maha Pooja (Screen, 
Junv 11, 1954); Jugni (Screen, June 18, 1954); Nastik (Sereen, July 30, 1954). 

‘1 Gauhar (Screen, Oct. 2, 1953); Bhagyavan (Screen, Oct. 9, 1953); Lahren (Screen, 
Oct. 23, 1953); Manampola Mangalyam (Screen, Nov. 13, 1953); Man and the Beast 
(Screen, Dec. 18, 1953); Lakshmi (Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Soneri Sabali (Screen, Dec. 
25, 1953); Gulacha Ganapati (Sereen, March. 26, 1954); Ovalani (Screen, Apr. 2, 1954); 
Ankhi Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11, 1954); Naba Bidhan (Screen, Apr. 30, 1954); 
Oon paus (Screen, May 7, 1954); Na (Screen, May 21, 1954); Shashi (Screen, June 11, 
1954); Nastik (Screen, July 30, 1954); Jadugar (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954); Puruschachi 
Jaat (Screen, Aug. 20, 1954); Gazaara (Screen, Sept. 24, 1954). 

12 Babla (Screen, Sept. 25, 1953); Lakshmi (Scteen, Dec. 25, 1953); Shart (Screen, 
Apr. 16, 1954); Na (Screen, May. 21, 1954); Jadugar (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954); Purushachi 
Jaat (Screen, Aug. 20, 1954) 

13 Ovalani (Screen, Apr. 2, 1954); Kalyanam Panniyum Brachmaohari (Screen, 
Apr. 30, 1954); Na (Screen, May 21, 1954); Koondukkili (Sereen, Sept. 24, 1954). 

14 Jawani-ki-Aag (Screen, Oct. 2, 1953); Bhagyavan (Screen, Oct. 9, 1953); Ankhi 
Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11, 1954); Teen Mulen (Screen Apr. 23, 1954); Penn 


(Screen, July 2, 1954); Thuli visham (Screen, Aug. 6, 1954); Subah Ka Tara (Aug. 13, 
1954). 
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Ganapati in which a young man with a flare for the dramatic, and 
with dramatic talents, is arrested for an incendiary speech he didn’t 
make. In this way misfortune may dog a good man without apparent 
cause. In Guzaara, Ajit, a typist, threatened and assaulted by a 
jealous competitor sees his family and friends ruined before he finally 
gets back his job. In Ankhi Qurbani a successful lawyer, Vijay, 
hears a soothsayer predict the death of his friend, Jeevan, to follow 
soon after the latter’s marriage. To save the friend, Vijay tries to 
forestall the marriage, even offering himself as a substitute husband. 
Jeevan naturally does not understand. Vijay finally kills hmself. 
Use of the lie is shown in the Tamil film, Kalyanam Panniiyum 
Brachmachari, which also illustrates a girl pretending a personality 
other than her own. Ganapathi refuses to marry Savithri because 
she is illiterate. He fruitlessly falls in love with Padmini, who 
happens to be the fiancee off his best friend. Savithri, to teach him 
a lesson, masquerades as a modern girl, wins Ganapathi’s love, and 
even marries him before the ruse is discovered. 

Can the eight themes be related to each other more explicitly 
in order to spell out the general notion that they share? We gather 
from these eight themes a view of social relations in which there is 
little place for unblemished heroes, unfathomable integrity, or firm- 
ness of purpose. The individual cannot count on himself; his character 
does not determine his fortune or seal his fate. Individuality matters 
relatively little because all people are good as well as evil and even 
men and women may be interchanged. The surface that a man 
presents to the world, his superficial individuality, is not to be trusted. 
The surface is suspect, undependable and a mask that often hides a 
truer, more essential quality. So, although there are thorough- 
going villains, a wrongdoer may repent and so be accepted as good. 
Evil people contain within themselves a spark of good; the good may 
be led to do evil. If one cannot depend on people being what they 
seem, or meaning what they say and do, no more can one in the short 
run count on remaining safe. The degree to which characters in 
films are victims of coincidence would bring shudders to a western 
teacher of fiction writing. But even without coincidence and mis- 
understanding, the world contains malicious people (often kinfolk) 
who seek to inflict injury. When catastrophy and misfortune become 
too unbearable. there is still one way out—suicide. 

The general theme may be summed up in the statement : One’s 
life and career are beyond any certain control except when suicide asserts 
autonomy. We do not intend to refer to passivity or fatalism. The 
protagonists in the films, judging from reviews, as long as misfortune 
remains bearable are not resigned. Kings fight, villains connive, the 
good but poor continue to scrape to make ends meet. Such actions 
deny the popular western stereotype of Oriental fatalism. Perhaps a 
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concept of the world in which people are neither rigidly good nor 
bad, in which lying may have useful consequences, in which people 
do not possess reliable integrity, and where reform as well as its 
opposite, caducity, are easy—perhaps such a world view may be 
designated as “loosely structured.”!® Whether the cultures of India 
and Pakistan also reveal the quality of loose structure, which seems 
to fit the Buddhist world of Southeast Asia, must for the present 
remain an open question. 

A second, clear theme pertains to the kind of relatively desexualized 
attraction between men and women that the American movies call 
“love.” Judging from reviews, love is blind and irrational; so power- 
ful that it makes people forget their principles, and it persists even 
without reinforcement. Such love eventually triumphs over 
obstacles.!6 We may express the theme saying that the love of man 
for a woman is a blind and powerful impulse with which it is vmpossible 
to deal rationally. A notion of romantic love in a culture where 
marriages are often arranged and involve families as well as individuals 
occurs also in Japan. A latent function of such a theme in this 
particular cultural setting may be to help two young people adjust 
to each other by helping them to fall in love after they have been 
married. 

Complementing the theme of romantic love is the attitude that 
marriages not founded on the love of the partners for each other leads 
to unhappiness.'7 Film reviews describe marriages in which relatives 
seek to prevent marriage between young people attracted to each 
other. Hither the elders do not succeed or their efforts lead to tragedy. 
The films, therefore, undercut the notion of familistic authority and 
express a more individualistic conception of personal rights. On the 
other hand, at least one review in the sample tells of a marriage entered 
into against the advice of the families that turns out unfavourably.!§ 
Thus a measure of ambivalence toward the new ways seems to exist, 


15 Embree, J. F., Thailand— A Loosely Structured Social System (American Anthro- 
pologist, 1950, 52, 181-193); Ryan, B. F., and Straus, M. A., The Integration of Sin- 
halese Society (Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 1954,22, 179-227 ). 
The latter suthors have attemted to make more precise the concept of loose structure 
and suggest that a community or its culture and modal personality may be called 
“loosely structured”’ when a wide range of alternative channels all permit normative 
conformity. Behavior going beyond the acknowledged sphere of the normative is 
condoned or tolerated without need for rationalization and “Values of group organi- 
zation, formality, permanence, durability, and solidarity are underdeveloped...” 

_ 36 Manampola Mangalyam (Screen, Nov. 13, 1953); Vanjam (Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); 
Noor Mahal (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954); Bazooband (Screen, Mar. 12, 1954); Kalyanam 
Pannium Barchmachari (Screen, Apr. 30, 1954); Thuli Visham Visham (Screen, Aug. 
6, 1954); Ankhi Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11, 1954); Khubsurat tapoo (Screen, 
July 2, 1954). 

17 Jawani-ki—Aag (Sereen, Oct. 2, 1953); Koday Shah (Screen, Oct. 16, 1953); Thuli 
Visham (Screen, Aug. 6, 1954); Noor Mahal (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954) 

18s Teen Mulen (Screen, Apr. 23, 1954) 
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reflecting, perhaps, the feelings of people who confront radical social 
change. 

Friendship is precious as well as admirable constitutes a concep- 
tion which requires little comment, except to point out that the friends 
are often pictured as men.!® 

From a number of film reviews thematic statements may be cons- 
tructed pertaining to other admirable deeds or relationships. For 
example that: Sacrifice is noble;®® the person who resolutely pursues 
a goal is commendable;** it is admirable to persist in the truth as one 
sees it despite society and its conventions,?? and that rebellion against 
unjust authorities is justified.*® 

The motion pictures made in India according to our sample, des- 
cribe the role of the supernatural in human life in the process of 
redressing evil and interceding to save man from mortal danger. 
One theme that emerges affirms the supernatural plays an active role 
for good and for protection in human affairs.2* Another warns that 
homage and respect to deities is essential.5> Themes like these, as well as 
the contradictory attitudes toward marriage by choice (see above), and 
the conception of widows (see below), all known from other sources to 
reflect actual conditions in India, encourage the thought that at least 
some of the themes abstracted from the film reviews possess validity. 

We state next a series of themes concerning social status. Out 
of the many statements that could be so categorized, only those have 
been selected which are supported by references in at least two film 
reviews: The wife should be loyal and devoted to her husband;®& a 
wife must suffer through an evil husband;?” a man must fight to win 
independence from his mother ;?® stepmothers are cruel;?9 to be an orphan 


19 Vanjam (Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); Bazooband (Screen, Mar. 12, 1954); Gulacha 
Ganapati (Screen, Mar. 26, 1954); Ankhi Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11,1954); Sher 
Dil (Screen, June 4, 1954); Shashi (Screen, June.11, 1954); Subha ka Tara (Screen, Aug. 
13, 1954); Thooku Thooki (Screen, Sept. 3, 1954); Vijaygarh (Screen,Sept. 24, 1954). 

20 Gauhar (Screen, Oct. 2, 1953); Koday Shah (Screen, Oct. 16, 1953); Shesher Kabita 
(Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Ankhi Qurbani (Pakistan Times, Apr. 11, 1954 ); Sher Dil (Screen, 
June. 4, 1954). 

21 Bhakta Narasinyo (Screen, Apr. 9, 1954); Men Abla Nahin Hun (Pakistan Times, 
Aug. 14, 1954); Noor Mahal (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954). 

22 Subah Ka Tara (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954); Pooja (Screen, Apr. 23, 1954). 

23 Bahadur (Screen, Oct. 1953); Sasar Maher (Screen, Mar. 26,1954); Sher Dil (Screen, 
June 4, 1954); Khubsurat Tapoo (Screen, July 2, 1954). 

24 Avan (Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Thodu Dongalu (Screen, Apr. 23, 1954); Maha 
Pooja (Screen, June 11, 1954); Thuli Visham (Screen, Aug. 6, 1954); Jadugar (Screen, 
Aug. 13, 1954). . 

25 Maha Pooja (Screen, June 11, 1954); Nastik (Screen, July 30, 1954). ’ 

26 Babla (Screen, Sept. 25, 1953); Kon Konache (Screen, Sept. 18, 1953); Vanjam 
(Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); Bazooband (Screen, Mar. 12, 1954); Rishta (Screen, July 9, 1954). 

27 Soneri Sobali (Screen, Dec. 25, 1953); Naba Bidhan (Screen, Apr. 30, 1954); Nastik 
Screen, July 30, 1954). 

28 Kon ieinohe eet Sept, 18, 1953); Subah Ka Tara (Screen, Aug. 14, 1954) 

29 Manampola Mangalyam (Screen, Nov. 13, 1953); Ovlani (Sereen, Apr. 2, 1954); 
Shart (Screen, Apr. 16, 1954). 
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is to occupy a pitiful position,®® and the widow occupies a painful posi- 
tion in which her claims to happiness meet powerful opposition.** 

The film reviews quite firmly assert the belief that evil will be 
punished and the good rewarded.*2 In other words, in the short. run 
the wicked may triumph but, unless repentence or reform intervene, 
in the long run they will receive punishment for their conduct. 


IV. Tur ConcEPTions oF SEX AND AGGRESSION 


At a later stage in the research we went over the abstracts of the 
film reviews with a deductively formulated problem. Psychoanalysis 
stresses the universal conflict between impulse life and authority. 
All communities insist on control and regulation of the sexual and 
ageressive impulses. As a matter of fact, effective control over these 
two areas of behaviour appears to be closely related to the main- 
tenance of cooperative social life. Our aim was to obtain hunches 
about how people in the subcontinent conceive of those drives. The 
insights obtained in this way will, of course, have to be validated 
in other situations. 

Sex is a blind and powerful, but decidedly attractive, drive which 
eastly leads people to neglect decency, fundamental obligations, and 
parental authority. In the Tamil commedy, Manampola Mangalyam,?* 
Doraisamy wants to escape from his heavy load of debt by arranging 
the marriage of Meena, his daughter, to an old man, his creditor. 
But young Sunder sees Meena and, although he was to marry her 
half sister, falis in love with her and tries to pay Doraiswamy’s debt 
to the old man. In another Tamil film, Vanjam,®4 the commander- 
in-chief’s daughter falls in love with a rebel hero whom her father 
tries to kill. In both of these pictures as well as in many others 
the lover wins the girl despite obstacles put in his way. In Bazoo- 
band*> a weak man with two children becomes completely infatuated 
with a dancing girl to whom he gives his wife’s jewellery. The girl 
exploits his affection and even moves into his home, which the wife 
quits. Sex and aggression are conceived of as related. For example, 
when Jeeva in Koondukkili?* cannot win Mangala’s reciprocation of 
his desire he first tries suicide and then attempts to rape her. A 


ay Bhagyavan (Screen, Oct. 9, 1953); Dui Bayai (Screen, Dec. 18, 19538). 

$1 Babla (Screen, Sept, 25, 1953); Pooja (Screen, Apr. 23, 1954); Naba Bidhan (Sereen 
ee 1954); Subah Ka Tara (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954); Purushachi Jaat (Screen, Aug. 

32 Vanjam (Screen, Dec. 11, 1953); Man and the Beast (Screen, Dec. 18, 1953); Shart 
ete ADE fo ee SED y (Screen, June 4, 1954); Jadugar (Screen, Aug. 13, 1954) 

uiuschachi Jaa creen, Aug. 20, 1954); Vij arh . 5 12 : 

Secon Mow ce ae ); Vijaygarh (Screen, Sept. 24, 1954) 

34 Sereen, Dec. 11, 1953. 

35 Screen, Mar. 12, 1954. 

36 Screen, Aug. 6, 1954. 
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tendency of films to equate women and men has been noted. So, 
too, the sexes are regarded as symmetrical from the standpoint of 
the sexual impulse. That is, men and women are conceived of as 
both feeling it equally strongly and directly. While the man more 
often pursues the woman, she no less than he is dominated by passion. 
On the other hand, when chastity or resistance to sexual desire are 
treated, the woman more often than the man is expected not to 
succumb. 

From our point of view at least, women who see these motion 
pictures from the purdah section of a theatre perceive heroines who 
rashly express powerful libidinous impulses which the former know 
are antithetical to the arrangement of society.°’? The films suggest 
no disapproval for such behaviour. Men see pictures in which women 
are as men are, sexually responsive creatures, with whom one can 
defy certain conventions and who arouse desire despite earlier vows 
of chastity or bachelorhood.® If women in real life cannot act in the 
style of film heroines neither can men ordinarily woo sex objects like 
film heroes do. Convention and law enjoin the expression of what 
the films identify as a powerful and devastating impulse. Actually, 
motion picture producers are forbidden by censorship rules from 
introducing kissing in the films and presumably show only restrained 
embraces. Hence, only a highly diluted version of genital sexuality, 
that is, genitality masquerading as relatively sexless love, comes 
to be depicted on the screen. 

There is neither the same tolerance of aggression as of sex nor any 
tendency to romanticize the former drive. Hacept where justified 
by circumstances, direct or indirect aggression is regarded with dis- 
approval as evil—in the films as well as in real life. Justified aggres- 
sion is represented as forthright but evil aggression is often devious, 
reinforcing the theme that people are not wholly what they seem. 
Aggression may be required to terminate evil aggression. In doing 
so, defeat and punishment are inflicted on the person who sought 
to win through violence. Until such defeat actually occurs, how- 
ever, aggression constantly enhances power. Often by only a thin 
margin is the perpetuation of that power averted in the end. Aggres- 
sion is conceived of as nearly omnipresent in social relations. Often, 
however, it exists covertly as hostility, envy, or jealousy. Little 
defense can be taken against becoming the object of an enemy’s 
unjustified aggression and the attack may come from any direction. 
In Jugni®® a man tries to induce the sweet-heart of his brother to 


37 This is not the north Indian conception of woman revealed in Cormack, M., The 
Hindu Woman (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), pp. 78-79. 

38 Kalyanam Panniyum Brachmachari (Screen Apr. 30, 1954); Ladies Seat (Screen, 
July 2, 1954). 

39 Screen, Jane 18, 1954. 
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poison the latter. In Man and the Beast’? a father who will not 
give his daughter in marriage to a rake is murdered at the latter’s 
instructions. A happy couple are tortured, robbed, and separated by 
an ancestral enemy in Paropakaram.!! Rage motivated by a desire 
for vengeance animates the leading character of Nastik*? who reforms 
after his wife and sister have been “‘debauched”’ by a villain whose 
own mother shoots him dead. Aggression’is evil when it inflicts 
physical pain on the innocent and deprives people of legitimate rights. 
Sympathy is reserved for victims of unjustified aggression. Safety 
lies in seeing unjustified aggressive power overcome and the aggressor 
punished. 

Good people as well as villains, under intense hardship or frustra- 
tion, are often motivated to direct aggression toward the self. Judging 
from reviews, suicide is not classified with aggression. There is 
nothing necessarily reprehensible about the act; it is neither evil 
nor justified but merits pity or sympathy. From our point of view, 
suicide may be grouped with justified aggression as a legitimate 
application of force against the self to redress an intolerable situa- 
tion but we predict that Indians do not conceive of it thus. 

If audiences vicariously gratify the sexual impulse through the 
dramatization of sex masquerading as sexless love, it appears that 
motion pictures offer less scope for experiencing aggression in this 
indirect fashion. Sex upsets arrangements, subverts authority, and 
often causes suffering, but the films nevertheless make the powerful 
attachment of the sexes to each other an attractive one to contemplate. 
Judging from the reviews, aggression is more dangerous and it cannot 
be regarded with sympathy or approval except when it is good by virtue 
of struggling against evil. 


40 Sereen, Dec. 18, 1953. 
41 Screen, Oct. 23, 1953. 
42 Screen, July 30, 1954. 


PERSONAL INSECURITY AND SINHALESE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE : RORSCHACH EVIDENCE FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


Murray A. Straus and JACQUELINE H. Straus 


There has been a growing interest in recent years in studies of 
national character and modal personality type (Inkeles & Levinson, 
1954; Mead, 1954). In part this interest grows out of the tensions 
of the war and post-war power conflict. Of more fundamental im- 
portance are the potential contributions which such data on personality 
patterns of individuals reared in varying socio-cultural milieu can 
make towards a general understanding of the dynamics of human 
behavior. Yet despite the importance of the subject and the sizable 
literature there are relatively few studies presenting personality 
data from other societies which are based on objective and replicable 
techniques applied to a defined universe of subjects. 

The need for such studies is well illustrated in the case of the Sin- 
halese. Numerous personality traits have been alleged by both foreign 
and native observers to characterize this South Asian people. Many 
of these personality ascriptions are conflicting, and none has been 
established by anything approaching scientifically valid evidence. 
Some writers have, for example, described the Sinhalese as lazy and 
unambitious (Cordiner, 1807; Smyth, 1932); other writers have des- 
cribed them as being ambitious and as having a strong drive for upward 
social mobility (Knox, 1911; Ryan, 1953). Similarly, certain obser- 
vers have characterized the Sinhalese as a happy and carefree people 
(Cordiner, 1807; Pieris, 1951, 1952), while the author and at least one 
other observer have seen them as essentially anxious and insecure 
(Green, 1952; Straus, 1954). 

The present writer ascribed the basic cause of this insecurity to: 
(1) the institutionalized withdrawal of overt signs of parental affec- 


1, This study was made possible by research grants from the University of Ceylon, 
the University of Wisconsin, and by the 1953 Britt Foundation Award for research 
in social psychology. The data presented are taken from Chapter II of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation. Among the many individuals to whom the author is 
indebted for advice and assistance, special thanks are due to William H. Sewell, the 
author’s major Professor; to my former colleagues in the University of Ceylon, Professor 
Bryce Ryan and T. L. Green; to Emmet E. Baughman, for his stimulating teaching 
and research on projective methods; and to my wife, Jacqueline H. Straus, whose 
manifold contributions included the scoring of the protocols presented in this paper. 
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tion (Straus, 1954) which, (2) in the context of the instability and un- 
certainty inherent in the “loose structuring” of Sinhalese society 
(Embree, 1950; Ryan & Straus, 1954; Straus & Straus, 1953), leads 
to feelings of rejection and insecurity. However, no evidence was 
presented to support the view that the Sinhalese are insecure. 
“Therpurpose of the present paper is, therefore: (1) to present the 
findings from the administration of the Rorschach blots to a sample 
of Sinhalese third-standard children and thereby to ascertain the 
central tendencies in Sinhalese personality, in so far as they are 
reflected in this sample of primary school children; (2) to determine 
whether these central tendencies are widely enough distributed among 
the sample to justify their being considered as group personality 
characteristics; and in particular (3) to test the assertion that Sin- 
halese children are insecure. Whenever possible, comparisons will 
be made with the Rorschach statistics for a comparable aged American 
sample studied at Yale University (Ames, ef al, 1952).2 Since a full 
discussion of the “‘loose structuring” of Sinhalese society has been 
presented elsewhere (Ryan & Straus, 1954; Straus, 1954), it will not 
be repeated here. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


A total of 73 children were studied, which includes all 34 children 
who were or should have been attending the third-standard in the 
government primary school in the village of Wattapola? and 39 
children who form a systematic sample of every third child attending 
the Maradana Central School in the city of Colombo.4 

The mean age of the children studied was 9.6 years at the time 
of testing, and they came from families with a mean of 4.6 children 
per family. 

The fathers had completed an average of five years of school, 
and the mothers three. Kighty-eight per cent of the fathers and 
57 per cent of the mothers were literate. 


2 


2 Such comparisons give more meaning to the Sinhalese child Rorschach data 
presented in this paper than would otherwise have been possible. It should be noted, 
however, that the figures presented by Ames e¢ al. apply to a predominately professional 
and semi-professional occupational status group compared to the working class and 
farmer groups of the present study. 

3 Situated about twelve miles southwest of the city of Kandy in the Udun- 
nuwara Kandupalata Korale of the Central Province. Population in 1952 about 416 
persons in 67 households, 

4 This school serves a working class residential area in the heart of the city of 
Colombo, selected for this study because the level of living prevalent is essentially 
similar to that of the village of Wattapola, because of the presence of the same type 
of school, and because certain topographic and ecological features facilitated the delimi- 
‘asian of a study area, See Straus (1956) for a more detailed description of this com- 
plex area. 
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The testing was done in Sinhalese during school hours, except in 
four cases of irregular attendance requiring testing in the child’shome.® 
The Rorschach protocols were the last of three personality measures 
obtained, the other two being the California Test of Mental Maturity 
and the California Test of Personality. One test was given on each 
of three days. This sequence of testing was determined by experi- 
ments in another village as the one offering the child the easiest transi- 
tion. With a single exception, every child tested was cooperative 
and anxious to please; perhaps too anxious, as will be seen when the 
data are analyzed. Moreover, in Ceylon the academic system is 
geared in large measure to a series of subject matter and general in- 
telligence test administered by the central government. Thus, des- 
pite excellent rapport, and despite assurances to the contrary, the 
children tested regarded the Rorschach as a competitive intelligence 
test. 

In this paper only the median and quartile deviations for each 
major scoring category are presented. Details of the responses of 
individual children tested are available on microfilm. Over-all 
“adjustment” scores could also have been obtained by check lists 
such as those of Munroe (1945) or Davidson (1950). However, since 
“adjustment” is relative both to the specific personality structure 
and to the society in which that personality must operate, such scores 
would have little, if any, meaning for crosscultural comparisons. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF RESPONSES 


Number of Responses (R). As previously noted, the Sinhalese 
children persisted in regarding the Rorschach as a kind of competitive 
intelligence test. This is in part a reflection of the great frequency 
and importance of tests and academic success in this society (Straus, 
1951). It may also bein part a reflection of a more basic insecurity 
which is characteristic of these children. In any case, their set is 
clearly reflected in Table 1 by the number of responses given. This 
median is well above that of the sample of children studied at 
Yale University (Ames, e¢ al, 1952) which is used in this paper for 
comparison with the Sinhalese sample. Expressed as a formal 
statistical test, the difference results in a ¢ of 10.81, which could 
occur by chance less than once in a thousand such comparisons. 


5 Because of linguistic problems the testing was done by three of the author’s 
students from the University of Ceylon: Miss B. L. Mendis, Miss R. N. Pestonjee, 
and Miss M. K. Soma. All three had received elementary training in Rorschach 
administration. Testing was done under the author’s direct supervision so that any 
problems could be dealt with as they arose. ; 

6 These are presented in the author’s doctoral dissertation (Straus, 1956) which 
may be obtained on payment of $3.00 to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 8t., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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ComPaRISON oF Mepian RorsoHacH Protocot or THIRD-STANDARD CHILDREN, 
VinLAGre or WATTAPOLA AND MARADANA CENTRAL SCHOOL, CEYLON, WITH YALE 
y Ninw-YEAR-OLD SAMPLE 


Ceylon. Yale Ceylon. 
Scoring Category ae apna Median —Yale 
Median QD (N=50) t 
(N=73) 
Nuniber and location of responses 
Number of responses (R) 34.6 10.7 17.0 10.81 
"-* Cards rejected AS 2 sd at 
j Per cent evasive 25.4 hays * * 
Whole blot responses (W %) 3:6 3.3 41.0 19.06 
Usual detail responses (D%) 69.2 10.7 50.0 9.04 
Rare detail responses (Dd%) 20.7 12.] TO) 6.37 
White space responses (8) 1.3 TB ge % 
Oligophrenic detail responses (Do) __ ee 4 st a 
Confabulatory whole responses (DW) eZ fs 3 43 
Determinants of responses 
Outline or form alone (F%) 81.1 1].4 71.0 4.16 
Good form (F+.%) 52.5 11.9 88.0: 17.66 
Human movement (M) 1.2 0.9 1.0 0.27 
Animal movement (FM) 1.0 10 1.0 0.05 
Inanimate motion (m) Vesti 0.5 =f — 
Definite form with color (FC) 1.6 al ee: *% 
Color with indefinite form (CF) 0.8 0.6 0.5 0.65 
Color only, form disregarded (C) ye ** bad *% 
Weighted sum. of color responses (Sum C) 1.8 1.4 1.85 0.11 
Color reactivity (VIII-X/R%) 34.0 5 9 * * 
Shading suggesting perspective (FK). 0.6 0.3 ie ~ 
Shading as diffusion (K) ; 0.8 0.6 % be 
Texture with definite form (Fe) 0.7 0.4 @ * 
Texture (c) 0.9 1:3 < ie 
Black or white as a color (C’) ie ee x * 
Content of responses 
Animals (A%) 23.1 10.2 50.0 12.56 
Humans (1%) ted 4.7 11.0 4.38 
Animal and human (A-}+-H) 13.2 4.5 * * 
Animal detail (Ad) 3.0 2.4 i be 
Human detail (Hd) 3.1 2.3 * % 
Human and animal details (Hd-+ Ad) 5.9 4.2 i * 
Other content (%) 49.1 13.1 39.0 
‘ f Per Cent 
Succession: confused 14.0 
loose 21.9 
orderly 39.1 
rigid 25.0 


* Not reported for Yale sample. 
** Response not given by enough children to compute a median. See Text. 
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Examination of the kind of responses given by the high R children 
reveals a@ very large proportion of perseveration and evasive responses, 
thus tending to confirm the suggestion that the productivity set of 
these children is related to a deeper level of personality than conformity 
to the valued role of scholarly excellence. : a 

Card Rejection. Although the proportion of children refusing 

one or more cards is high compared to American adult standards, 
it is low relative to the findings of the Yale study. Only 12.3 per cent 
of the Sinhalese group rejected any cards as compared to 26 per cent 
of the Yale group. Similarly, the mean number of rejected cards 
was found to be .26 for the Sinhalese children compared to .48 for 
American group.” Four of the nine Sinhalese children who. rejected 
a card rejected only one, three rejected two cards, and one each 
rejected three and four cards. There is no discernible pattern in 
respect to which of the cards are rejected when a rejection occurs. 
The relatively low proportion of the Sinhalese children rejecting a 
blot (despite the obvious difficulty which the interpretation of the 
blots presented to a number of the children) is probably an additional 
reflection of the productivity set so characteristic of this sample. 
_ _Perseveration and Evasive Responses. An outstanding character- 
istic of the pattern of response given by the Sinhalese children is the 
tendency towards perseveration and evasive responses. Only three 
children in the sample gave no evasive reponses. Most of the eva- 
sives were nature responses, particularly trees, hills and valleys for 
projectings on the edges and interior shading. It is noteworthy that 
shading should figure importantly in the evasive responses, since this 
adds weight to the view that the productivity of the Sinhalese . 
children stems from a deep seated anxiety rather than the immediate 
test situation. 

Over half of the children tested (53 per cent) perseverated one or 
more responses (i.e., gave the same response three or more times). 
Most of these were nature and objects with a few animal percepts. 

Whole Blot Responses (W). Because of the larger number of re- 
sponses given by the Sinhalese children, it is to be expected that the 
WY, would be lower than for the Yale sample. However, the difference 
shown in Table 1 far exceeds that expected on this account. More 
over, 45 per cent of the Sinhalese gave no W at all, in contrast to the 
Yale group, all of whom gave at least one W response. The rarity 
of W in the perfoimance of the Sinhalese sample may be interpreted 
as indicating a cautious approach to the world and a lack of ability 
or willingness to be creative. 


7 The mean is used here (and in a few other places) despite its shortcomings for 
the type of data in order to have comparability with the Yale sample. A ¢ test could 
not be computed because Ames e¢ al. do not present distributions or'standard deviations 
for the variables for which they computed means. 
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Although these figures show marked departure from the perform- 
ance of the Yale group it is pertinent that the Yale nine-year-olds 
had the lowest W% of any age group. The Sinhalese nine-year-olds 
may, therefore, represent a stronger development of the traits which 
characterized the American nine-year-olds. 

Usual Details (D). Usual details are by far the most frequently 
chosen areas. The higher proportion of D in the Sinhalese records 
indicates that they are more concerned with and aware of practical 
everyday problems, almost to the point (that is, by comparison with 
the Yale nines) of banality. 

In absolute numbers, the ratio of median W to D responses for 
the Sinhalese is approximately 1:19 as compared to 1:1 for the 
Yale group. This suggests that the Sinhalese are much less creative 
in the sense of seeking the interrelation of the facts of daily experience. 
They are content with the immediate and obvious, perhaps because 
of insecurity giving rise to a fear of losing their bearings if they do 
not stick to the obvious. 

Rare Details (Dd). The median Dd% is about twice that of the 
Yale group. The difference is even greater in absolute number terms, 
the mean number of Dd responses for the two groups being 11.1 and 
1.1, respectively. The proportion of Dd responses given by the Sinha- 
lese children is about what would be expected from American adults. 
But occurring in children as in the present case, when it is known 
that children generally give a considerable lower proportion of Dd, it 
can be interpreted as indicating uncertainty, insecurity or anxiety. 
Such an interpretation is reinforced when the nature of the Dd res- 
ponses is examined. They are found to be small interior or edge details, 
often perseverated, and with either poor or borderline form accuracy. 

White Space (S). The number of white space responses is not 
large, the median number per record being 1.3 (QD 1.1), and the 
mean .93. However, it is considerably above that of the Yale group 
which has a mean of only .34 S responses. The interpretation of 
S is generally that of oppositional tendencies but much depends on 
other factors, and the empirical evidence for this interpretation of 
S responses is weak. With this in mind, it can be tentatively said 
that there is a tendency for the Sinhalese children to show more 
oppositional tendencies than is the case for the Yale sample. 

Oligophrenic Detail (Do), and Confabulatory Whole (DW). Perceiv- 
ing a part of what is usually seen as a whole or Do responses, and 
perceiving a whole on the basis of inference from a part of DW, rarely 
occurred. Only 5 per cent of the Sinhalese children give a Do res- 
ponse, and 4 per cent a DW response, the means being .07 and .04, 
respectively. No interpretations can be placed on these figures 
except to say that Do and DW responses are not characteristic of 
the Sinhalese children studied. 
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Order in the Use of Location Categories (Succession). No compari- 
sons with the Yale group are possible since such a small proportion 
of the total Yale sample gave enough responses to have succession 
scored that figures on succession are not given by Ames. By contrast, 
only 12 per cent of the Sinhalese sample could not be typed on succes- 
sion. It is pertinent, however, that Ames states that the nine-year- 
olds are one of the only two age groups in the Yale sample for which 
more than 50 per cent could be succession typed. Thus, the high 
proportion giving typable records in the Sinhalese sample is another 
example of their correspondence with the American nine-year-olds 
in trend, even if not degree. : 

Of those giving classifiable records, the most frequently occurring 
type of succession is orderly (39.1 per cent), followed by rigid (25.0 
per cent), loose (21.9 per cent), and confused (14.0 per cent). Orderly 
succession is considered the optimum type of response to the blots 
and shows that the subject can exercise order and control but with 
flexibility. In the absence of comparative data for American children, 
it is hard to evaluate the finding that less than half of the children 
fall in the orderly category. Probably the proportion showing 
orderly succession is higher than would be found for Western samples, 
and it is unlikely that an American sample would have 25 per cent 
rigid. 


DETERMINANTS OF RESPONSES 


Outline or Form Alone (Ff). In an adult more than 50 per cent 
form determined responses is taken to indicate inflexibility and 
constriction. Ames et al found that the nine-year-olds in the Yale 
sample have the highest F% of any of the age groups from five to 
ten. The proportion of form determined responses characteristic 
of the Sinhalese records is even greater. This heavy emphasis on. 
F responses is one of several Rorschach indications that over control 
and inflexibility are characteristic of the Sinhalese children. 

Quality of Form Responses (F+). An outstanding characteristic 
of the Sinhalese records is the frequency of poor form responses. 
The median F+-% for the Sinhalese sample is far below both normal 
adult expectation and the Yale nine-year-old sample. The poor 
quality of the F responses of the Sinhalese sample is further illustrated 
by comparison of the ranges. For the Dale group the lower limit 
was 41% and the upper 100%. For the Sinhalese group there 
were two records with less than 10% F-+ and the upper limit did 
not reach 90%. 

An F+% as low as this is taken to indicate either a fundamental 
lack of ability or an impairment of intellectual functioning due to 
emotional disturbance. Since there are no grounds for considering 
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the sample as mentally defective, it is probable that the poor form 
level is an indication of the general anxiety and productivity drive 
with which the Sinhalese children entered the test situation. 

Human Movement (M). This determinant provides an excellent 
example of the need for specific comparative data such as it provided 
by the Yale group and, indirectly by Fisk and Baughman (1953). 
The normal adult expectation is for two to three M. If this is not 
present, it is interpreted as an indication of lack of originality of 
thought, creativity, richness in emotional life, and maturity. The 
Sinhalese children have a median frequency of only one M, but so 
do the Yale group. Thus, either the usual interpretations are not 
applicable to nine-year-olds, or nine-year-olds—Sinhalese and Ameri- 
can—are deficient in these characteristics. A qualification is introduced - 
on the basis of Fisk and Baughman’s findings of the relation between 
number of responses and frequency of the various determinants. 
Specifically, Fisk and Baughman found that the mean number of 
M per record falling in the 15-19 R group is 0.7, but for those falling 
in the 30-40 group about three. The Yale sample with its median 
R of 17 corresponds to expectations based on this findings since the 
median number of M is 0.7. However, the Sinhalese for whom 
R = 35 have a median of only 1.2 M, whereas expectations based 
on their number of responses suggest that M should be about three. 
It may, therefore, be valid after all to conclude that the low M in 
the Sinhalese records is indicative of lack of originality of thought, 
creativity, richness of inner life, and general psychological maturity. 

Animal Motion (FM). As in the case of M, the median number of 
FM (animal motion) responses shows little difference between the 
Sinhalese and Yale samples, the median number of FM responses 
being about one in both cases. FM is interpreted as being related 
to primitive unsocialized drives, immaturity, spontaneity, and (taken 
in conjunction with the content of the FM responses) is a clue to the 
respondents’ repressed wishes and needs. FM is supposed to be 
common in children and to be more frequent than M up to about 
puberty. That this was not the case in the Yale study can possibly 
be attributed to the low R of the Yale records, since a finding of one 
FM corresponds to Fisk and Baughman’s findings for the adult 15-19 
R group. However, in the case of the Sinhalese R is 35, yet the 
median number of FM is still only one. It is, therefore, possible to 
interpret this relatively low frequency of FM responses as an indica- 
tion of over-control and lack of spontaneity on the part of the Sinhalese 
children. : 

J nanimate Motion (m). Normal adult expectations for inanimate 
motion is about one, but m should not be greater than FM or M. 
If it is, or if there are as many as three m, it is interpreted as a sign 
of inner conflicts, tensions, frustrations or repressed desires. How- . 
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ever, one m is considered necessary as a sign of inner awareness. 
In the case of the Sinhalese children, about 70 per cent gave no m 
response. Approximately the same result was found for the Yale 
sample, but exact comparison is not possible due to slight differences 
in scoring technique. Ames does not present the median number 
of m responses but the mean number is given as .46 which, again 
allowing for differences in scoring procedure, is directly comparable 
to the mean of .59 m obtained for the Sinhalese sample. These 
findings can be interpreted as indicating that children of this age— 
both Sinhalese and American—do not show the kind of inner aware- 
ness of their problems and conflicts which m is taken to indicate. 
Definite Form with Chromatic Color (FC). Two or three FC res- 
ponses are considered necessary in a normal adult record as an indicator 
of the subject’s capacity for social rapport and affective response 
together with mature emotional control. Since children are by - 
definition psychologically immature, it is to be expected that normal 
children will not give FC responses. This expectation is supported 
by the Yale sample which gave a median of less than .5 FC per record. 
However, about one-third of the Sinhalese children gave between 
one and three. FC, another third gave more than three FC. These 
Sinhalese records thus have a heavy FC emphasis for their age. More- 
over, as will be discussed below, there are few CF and C responses. 
The overemphasis on FC, especially when in conjunction with the 
scarcity of CF and C can be interpreted as indicating a passive, over- 
pliant adjustment as characteristic of the Sinhalese children. 
Chromatic Color with Indefinite Form (CF), When color is the 
‘primary determinate in a form response as in CF responses such 
percepts, are interpreted as reflecting the dominance of emotion over 
control factors but not to the exclusion of control as in the case of 
pure color (C) responses. Table 1 shows that the Sinhalese and 
American groups do not differ in terms of this determinant taken in 
isolation. However, the significance of CF responses must be judged 
in relation to other determinants employed. In the case of the Yale 
group, the relation of CF to the more controlled types of emotional 
response (FC) and to the uncontrolled type (C) is about 1: 1:1, thus 
indicating a balance on the side of impulsivity and affectivity as 
would be expected in the case of children. However, for the Sinhalese 
the ratio is approximately 2: 1 : $, indicating a balance on the control 
side, or more specifically, a tendency to over-control and inhibition. 
Color Only, Form Disregarded (C). Pure color responses do not 
ordinarily occur in a normal adult record except under special cir- 
cumstances. They are considered indicative of uncontrolled emotion 
and immaturity. They would, therefore, normally be expected to 
occur in the Rorschachs of young children to whom these characteris- 
tics apply. In contrast to this expectation only about 30 per cent 
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of the Yale group gave any C responses at all, and the mean saat a 
of such responses is .68. Thus, even children give C responses stir 
rarely and, as with adults, the appearance of more than one 1s pre 
of egocentricity and poor emotional control. For the Sinhalese child- 
ren C responses are almost completely absent. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the sample gave no pure colour responses at all, and the two 
children who gave a C response gave only one each. pitas 
the length of the Sinhalese records, the almost complete absence 
C responses probably reflects the over-control of emotions previously 
indicated. 

Color Reactivity: Sum C and VIII-X/R%. As _ noted a= 
reactivity to color is interpreted as an index of reactivity to externa 
emotional stimuli. The weighted sum of the color responses (Sum C) 
is one over-all index to such receptivity to emotional stimuli, — 
the proportion of responses to the multicolored cards (VIII-X/R%) 
is another. On both these indexes, the Sinhalese sample shows 
emotional reactivity comparable to the Yale findings. 

In terms of responsiveness to the color cards, no figures are given 
by Ames which could be used for comparison with the Sinhalese 
sample. However, it is generally expected that about a third of the 
responses will be to the multicoloured cards, and this in fact is the 
case for the present sample. These ratios taken in conjunction 
with an analysis of the specific type of color responses lead to the 
interpretation that the Sinhalese sample shows a normal desire and 
willingness to respond to emotional stimuli, but they tend to over- 
control their reactions and avoid intense affective response. . 

Erlebnistypus (M.: Sum C). Human movement responses (M) 
are considered an index of the richness of the subjects imaginative 
processes and inner life; and the weighted sum of the color responses 
(FC, CF, and C) is an index of responsiveness to the environment 
either in terms of affectional warmth or passive submission. The 
relation of these determinants to each other gives the erlebnistypus 
or basic reactive pattern. Individuals in whom M predominates 
are termed introversive, and those in whom Sum C predominates extra- 
tensive... A balanced adult record would have an M : Sum C of about 
3:3. The Yale sample of nine-year-olds has a ratio of about 1:14 
indicating a tendency towards extratensivity, and this is also the 
case for the Sinhalese group. 

Shading. In scoring the Sinhalese records the Klopfer system 
(8) was employed. Unfortunately, the scoring for the Yale sample 
employed a much more abbreviated system in respect to shading 
which has only two categories. For this reason, the only comparison 


’_ It should be noted that there are important differences between the characteris- 
tics implied in the Rorschach introversive-extra-tensive, and the popular introversion- 
extraversion. ; 
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which can be made with the Yale sample is in respect to the total 
number of shading responses, irrespective of their other characteristics. 
But ‘even this limited comparison is revealing. The mean number 
of shading responses given by the Yale group is 1.08, whereas the 
Sinhalese gave an average of 5.25. Similarly, 62 per cent of the 
Yale group gave one or more shading responses as compared to 86 
per cent of the Sinhalese children. It is generally held that shading 
responses represent the subjects reactivity to anxiety producing 
stimuli. Much depends on the specific type of reaction to such stimuli, 
that is, whether the individual abandons himself to the dysphoric 
mood or counters with a well-controlled response. Over-all, how- 
ever, the number of shading responses can be taken as an index of 
cautiousness and anxiety. On this basis, it can be seen that the 
Sinhalese children are far more cautious and show more anxiety 
than the Yale group. An analysis of the specific nature of their 
response to shading is presented below. 
Shading (Klopfer Categories). As usual in Rorschach interpreta- 
tion, the specific pattern of responses is far more informative than 
mere knowledge of their individual frequency. It is noteworthy that 
few of the large number of shading responses given by the Sinhalese 
children are the well-controlled type. That is, they did not combine 
a response to form with the shading.such as must occur for FK and 
Fe to be scored. Only 15 per cent of the sample gave an FK response 
and 31 per cent an Fc response. By far the most frequent type of 
shading response is the use of the white.and blacks as a color (C’). 
Such responses were given by 65 per cent of the children and the 
median number of C’ responses is 1.7 (QD 1.7). C’ percepts indicate 
a basically emotionally responsive individual but one who is afraid 
to respond to emotional stimuli. .This interpretation is reinforced 
when the pattern of response to chromatic color is recalled. It was 
noted in the analysis of the color responses that although color was 
used to a moderate extent by the Sinhalese children it is in the form 
‘of the well controlled FC response, almost to the point where, con- 
sidering the age of the sample and the absence of CF and C percepts, 
over-control or constriction is indicated. 
Forty-seven per cent of the children gave one or more textur 
(c) responses and 35 per cent diffusion (K) responses, the median. 
number of such responses being .9 and .8, respectively. The 
texture (c) responses may be taken as indicating sensitivity and a 
need for dependency and warm personal contact. .The diffusion. (K) 
responses are indicative of a generalized anxiety and feelings of inferio- 
rity, probably resulting from a frustration of affectional needs. 
While the absolute number of ¢ and K. responses is. not large the 
plausibility of interpretations based on them is enhanced by the 
relative paucity of well-controlled shading responses. Although a 
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single c and K response is permissible in an adult record, in the 
absence of comparative data it is difficult to say that it tends to 
support conclusions about anxiety concerning interpersonal relations 
made on the basis of other Rorschach interpretations. 


CONTENT OF .RESPONSES 


Animals (A). The proportion of percepts with animal content is 
an index of stereotype. Those with few animal percepts (say under 
35 per cent) are considered somewhat non-conforming, and those 
with relatively many (say over 50 per cent) being considered as some- 
what banal. Children are generally expected to have a higher 1% 
than adults and this is supported by the Yale findings. The Sinhalese 
children, on the other hand, have a strikingly low A%. 

An interpretation of this finding of low A% as indicating originality 
and a lack of stereotype conflicts with other findings, specifically the 
D emphasis and lack of W, the lack of M, and the frequency of per- 
severation. The basis for the usual interpretation of AY is the ease 
of seeing animals in the blots. It may be that animal identifications 
are not so readily made by children in Sinhalese culture as in a Kuro- 
pean culture since with the important exception of the Panchatantra 
(Ryder, 1949), animal fairy tales are probably less frequent, and 
the hero of children’s stories are usually drawn from Hindu religious 
literature. 

An additional factor, and one consistent with other aspects 0 
the Sinhalese protocols, derives from the productivity set evident 
in these records, the frequency of evasive and perseverative responses, 
and the relative absence of human responses. In relation to these 
factors A°%, may be seen to be a function of the anxiety based pro- 
ductivity rather than an indication of breadth of intellect.® 

Humans (H). The perception of humans in the Rorschach blots 
is considered an indication of interest in others and identification of 
self with the social group. About 15 per cent of the percepts would 
normally be expected to be humans. Ames’ findings indicate that 
children generally do not use human content to the extent that adults 
do, but there is a gradual rise in the H% over the ages 2-10 years. 
Nine-year-olds, however, are lower than either eight- or ten-year-olds 
and have a median H% of 11. A possible interpretation of these 
findings is that nine-year-olds have special difficulty in identifying 
with other humans and that this characteristic is somewhat more 
pronounced in the case of the Sinhalese children. 

Human and Animal Details (Hd and Ad). In adults, more than 
one or two Hd responses is considered indicative of depression, anxiety, 


® See the subsequent discussion of ‘‘other. content’’. 
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or bodily preoccupation. Even fewer Hd are evidently characteris- 
tic of children. At most ages the Yale samples have a mean of one- 
half. or fewer responses per record, and Hd responses are generally 
about half as frequent as whole human responses. The Yale nine- 
year-olds, however, depart from this pattern. They have a mean of 
almost one Hd per record, and Hd responses are 84 per cent of H 
responses. The Sinhalese nine-year-olds show this pattern to a 
greater extent. First, their median of 3.1 Hd responses exceeds 
both adult expectations and the Yale nine-year-olds. Second, it is 
in striking contrast to their infrequent use of whole human responses. 
The median number of H is 2.7, which is less than the median number 
of Hd responses, and Hd exceeded H in the case of 41 per cent of the 
Sinhalese children. Whole human responses should normally exceed 
human detail responses. On the basis of the usual interpretations 
of H and Hd this finding may be taken as an indication of anxiety 
and perhaps a tendency to abstain from too close association with 
others. 

Other Content. The proportion of percepts having a content other 
than humans and animals is usually an index of the subject’s breadth 
of interests and intellect. About 25 per cent of such percepts is 
considered a minimum for normal adults, and a median of 39 per 
cent! of the content categories for the Yale sample were other than 
animals and humans. For the Sinhalese children parallel results 
were obtained : a median of 49.1 per cent of the responses had. other 
than animal and human content. On the basis of this evidence it 
at first appears that the Sinhalese children have about the same 
breadth of intellect and interests as the Yale sample. However, 
examination of the specific responses reveals considerable stereotype. 
As noted above, there is a median of about 25 per cent evasive res- 
ponses per record, and over half of the children perseverated one 
or more responses. The majority of these evasive and perseverated 
responses fell in the categories nature and object, and although not 
animals or humans, these perseverated and evasive responses can 
hardly be evidence of breadth of interest and intellect. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper reports the use of the Rorschach technique to assess 
‘and compare the personality of a sample of Sinhalese children with 
a comparable aged American sample. By comparison with the usual 
European or American protocol, the blot interpretations of the sample 
Sinhalese children are extremely deviant. But comparison with data 
for the like aged sample reported by Ames et al. brings to light impor- 


10 As estimated from Table 14 of Ames et al, 
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tant areas of similarity as well as difference. For example, in common 
with the American children of this age, the Sinhalese children appear 
to be primarily responsive to the external social environment rather 
than to their own inner feelings and imaginative processes. They 
also show a normal desire for the willingness to respond to emotional 
stimuli. On the other hand, the Sinhalese children tend to over- 
control their reactions and avoid intense affective response. Their 
protocols contain many indications of a basic insecurity and anxiety. 
This insecurity is probably a factor accounting for the avoidance 
of affective response noted above, the over-pliant. adjustment, the 
excessive caution and lack of creativeness, and the general over- 
control for children of this age. 

The statistical tests applied show that in almost all cases the 

medians for the Sinhalese children on which these conclusions are 
based differ from the median for the. American comparison group 
beyond. chance expectation. Moreover, for most of the variables 
considered the range of scores falling between the 25th and 75th 
centiles is sufficiently narrow to make the use of the median a mean- 
ingful indication of central tendency for at least that half of the 
population included within inter-quartile range. 
» It is concluded that despite the complexity and differentiation of 
Sinhalese society, and despite the variability growing out of the 
loosely woven nature of Sinhalese society, the results of this study 
give some support to the validity and utility of the concepts of national 
character and modal personality. 

It is also concluded that the hypothesis of a high incidence of 
feelings of insecurity among the Sinhalese is supported by the results 
of the use of the Rorschach technique with this sample of children. 
Moreover, in the several indications of what is called the ‘‘burnt 
child” pattern of response found in these protocols, there is evidence 
which can be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that the cause 
of this insecurity is the feeling of rejection arising out of the tendency 
of the parents to withdraw overt signs of affection, occurring as it 
does in the context of the general undependability of interpersonal 
relations in the loosely structured Sinhalese society. 
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THE ROLE OF BETELS AND TOBACCO IN THE LIFE OF 
THE LOWER CASTES OF ANDHRA 


N. S. Reppy 


This study specially pertains to the two untouchable castes of 
Mala and Madiga. The data have been gathered in the course.of my 
field work in the districts of Andhra. When not otherwise specified, 
the account should be taken to correspond to the practices obtaining 
in the southern region of Andhra. 

In the midst of social segregation and stringent economic condi- 
tions to which the lower castes are subject, betels, areca nuts and 
tobacco constitute the small mercies of life. Areca nuts and betel 
leaves, smeared with slack lime are chewed together. This com- 
pound is supposed to wield a catalytic influence on the digestive 
process. Besides, it also becomes an object of habit formation, 
giving rise to an indulgent drive. A chronic addict might be taking 
them every hour or even oftener. About four leaves and one.to two 
nuts are munehed by an average man after every meal. When 
taken in between, two leaves and one or even a part of a nut will 
suffice. A boy of fifteen or a girl of twelve is considered old enough 
to indulge in this small pleasure now and then. Sometimes the small 
kids are given by fond parents what they have munched in their own 
mouths as even the birds feed their fiedglings. But habituation as 
such by youngsters below fifteen is not encouraged. 

Betel leaves and areca nuts, together, are called thambulam. 
Besides stimulating the alimentary system and becoming an object 
of an indulgent habit, thambulam plays a very significant part in 
the social and ceremonial life. It is a medium of good will in day- 
to-day life, a solemn attestor of public pledges and private promises, 
and an object of sanctimony always worthy of being offered to gods 
and goddesses. 

It is a thing which none hesitates to give or take. Neither does 
the giver feel its cost nor does the recipient feel an embarrassing sense 
of gratitude. A man can freely ask one for thambulam and, in his 
turn, offer it to friends and even strangers. The offeree is at 
once pleased for receiving what he so much relishes and, at the same 
time, the offerer is happy for being in a position to please his fellow 
being. Thus an unobtrusive and unostentatious reciprocity of good- 
will takes place through the exchange of thambulam. When two 
estranged persons want to patch up, one may, while offering thambulam 
to some other persons, extend it casually to the one with whom he is 
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at loggerheads. If the latter accepts it, a rapprochement is auto- 
papain ol When @ young man meets the object of his love, 

ces begin by. the offering of betels and nuts or b 
asking for them. | 

Thambulam is a precious item which the lower castes make 
bold to offer to a member of any other caste, whether the latter 
actually makes use of it or not. A visitor for whom, they want to 
show some respect is offered thambulam. _ Anything else is not given 
by these castes unless they make sure that the offeree will accept 
it. Even when a Mala or a Madiga goes ,to a, Brahmin to seek 
information about auspicious dates, he offers a specific fee enclosed 
in thambulam. Also when a doctor or a medicine-man has to be paid 
his fee is kept within thambulam and. respectfully . offered. If 
on special occasions homage has to be paid to caste gurus and 
prominent personages of the higher castes, even though, they are 
not present at the function, a thambulam is raised at the mention of 
the name of each such dignitary and kept apart for the nonce. A 
betel leaf is also considered an effective insulator against the pollution 
of physical touch. Here and there, a quack doctor belonging to an 
untouchable caste, out of consideration for his orthodox patient of 
a higher caste, puts a thin. silk cloth or a. betel leaf round the wrist 
of the latter to avoid dermal contact while feeling the pulse. 

When a girl attains puberty, her parents go round in the evening 
and first offer thambulam at every household and then formally inform 
the inmates of the event. In their turn the women of the village go 
to see the girl and present. thambulam. While coming back they again 
receive some thambulam from the parents of the girl. When couriers 
are sent to all relatives whose presence is solicited at a marriage, the 
family concerned despatches thambulam to underline the verbal 
invitations. ' 

The betrothal is finalised only when the thambulam brought by 
the bridegroom’s party is distributed by the headman of the bride’s 
village to all the residents of the village, besides the visitors present 
at the function. .This is given a self-explanatory designation, saksha 
(witness) thambulam. Again, on the previous day of wedding, a 
specific amount of thambulam is brought by the groom’s party for 
the pradhanam which marks the first step in the marriage ceremonies. 
As-the bride sits in the presence of the caste elders and. relatives, 
a lotus is simulated with betel leaves on a mattress spread before 
her and in the midst of it areca nuts are poured. Some thambulam 
fills the two joined hands of the bride and as she holds it steadily 
without letting even a piece fall down, symbolising the fullness and 
faultlessness of the family life she is going to lead, her maternal uncle 
places a yarn ring round her neck, publicly attesting his own approval 
of the marriage. In some parts of Andhra, the maternal uncle has 
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to stand the test of passing a knife between his fingers: to raisé the 
central finger apart from the adjacent ones and lifting, in that posture, 
a specific quantity of thambulam without dropping a single constituent. 
This is called thonuku (ripple or tilt) thambulam and is probably a 
practice that gauges the unreservedness of his approval. When 
after these ceremonies thambulam is distributed to all, any shortage 
of the material will reflect on the prestige of the groom’s party. The 
headman of the bride’s party who is in charge of the distribution, 
often want only teases them by doling out large quantities and 
exhausting the betels and nuts at a certain stage. The groom’s 
men must have provided against such a contingency by hiding some 
thambulam which they now bring forth to augment the stock. If all 
that they have brought is exhausted midway without reaching all 
the people, the bride’s people make great fun of their opposite numbers 
and pull out the latter’s shirts or upper clothes which, they demand, 
should be deposited there in lieu of further supplies of 
thambulam. 

The marriage celebrated, the bridegroom comes to stay at the 
bride’s place for a few days. During this short time he is expected 
to eat overmuch at his father-in-law’s place and acquire extra strength. 
In some villages, as he is about to leave for his own place, he is asked 
to give an exhibition of his strength by lifting a round stone which 
is always kept at a central spot for this purpose. A kinsman privileged 
to cut jokes, challenges him to lift it. If he cannot lift it, he should 
deposit some thambuiam on the stone. by way of conceding his in- 
-ability and imploring the other to withdraw his challenge. If he is 
able to lift it, the challenger gives him thambulam in recognition of 
the merit. 

When a medicine-man, in the process of propitiation, draws a 
design on the ground, at every major intersection of the lines a little 
thambulam is deposited. When a dead body is being prepared to be 
carried to the burial ground, as a part of the final rites of homage, 
some betel leaves, areca nuts and lime are pounded in a small mortar 
and the compound is kept in the dead person’s mouth. Whenever a 
prayer or propitiation is performed, thambulam forms an essential part 
of the offerings made to the spirits and deities. 

Tobacco is another object of indulgence. In many parts of 
Andhra a: small piece of tobacco is kept in the corner of one’s mouth 
and slowly chewed over a long time. In the northern districts of 
Andhra, chewing of tobacco is less popular and smoking of cheroots 
forms the prominent way of its consumption. In Vizagapatam, 
“Kast Godavari and West Godavari districts, the habit of smoking 
is very widespread and even women and children are seen puffing 
at large-sized cheroots. What is more, certain peuple in these parts, 
probably unable to derive enough satisfaction in the normal way of 
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smoking, insert the fire-end in their mouths and inhale the hot smoke 
which alone seems to be able to warm the blood in their veins. 

They use indigenous tobacco which is of a very good quality, 
but in its crudely processed form. Hence they need not pay heavy 
sumt of money for it. An average family spends about two annas 
per day on betels, areca nuts and tobacco together. Tobacco creates a 
much stronger indulgent drive than thambulam. A man used to 
thambulam feels a sense of missing something when he is without it at 
the needed moment, but one used to the consumption of tobacco, 
describes himself as going mad if he is deprived of it. Nikotian 
exchanges, too, make for reciprocal expression of fellow-feeling, but 
tobacco, as such, does not have a ceremonial 'role in this society as 
thambulam. 


an 


MARRIAGE-BY-EXCHANGE AMONG THE THARUS 
—WITH A GENEALOGICAL CASE-STUDY 


C,. T... Hu 


During field inquiries on the kinship and marriage system among 
the Tharus of Gonda district, U.P., India, I used the genealogical 
method intensively and critically as far as was possible, As a result, 
some very interesting usages regarding their marriage contracts have 
been revealed. Various forms of marriage-by-exchange have been 
recognized by the Tharus and established amongst them since long, 
but which had escaped the notice of previous field workers. This 
paper is an attempt to present an account of the marriage-types in 
vogue among the Tharus of the Bhambar region in the Gonda district, 
with particular reference to a village known as Bhagwanpur. A 
genealogical study of a particular lineage of the same village is also 
presented, in order to show the frequency of occurrences and the 
relative positions of various forms of marriage-by-exchange among 
the Tharus, as well as to indicate the trends of change through the 
last three generations. 


(1) 


Right from the beginning of my work in the field, I was struck by 
some inherent peculiarities of the Tharu social structure. This society 
has been found to be clanless, but with, in its stead, a very clear idea 
of the lineage. The lineage is traced in the patrilineag line, and is 
known by a Hindi term Pattidari.1 Members of the same Paitidari 
refer to one another as Pattidar, which means originally the ‘co-sharers’ 
in a family. There is no name for individual Pattidari, but people 
know very well who their Pattidar are and where they are to be 
found. Another striking phenomenon among them is the habit of 
living in ‘joint’ or ‘extended’ families, which often reach a very large 
size. Both of these features were pointed out in my previous paper 
on the Tharus.? 

For marriage-types, all of my informants used a pair of technical 
terms, ‘Ekrangi’ and ‘Badla’. The former, meaning ‘one-coloured’, 
refers to the ordinary type of ‘marriage-by-arrangement’, in contrast 


' The more correct form of transcription of this word should be Pattidaéri. For 


the purpose of the present paper, however, precise phonetic transcription is not 
emphasized. 


2 ‘Demographic Study of Village Chand: ” The J ny is 
NOMIP Noe 1iLE, ae ge Chandanpur’, Whe Hastern Anthropologist, Vol. 1X, 
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with the latter, Badla, which means ‘exchange’ and refers to ‘marriage- 
by-exchange’. The Hkrangi is a single-marriage contract involving 
one man and one woman, usually on payment of a brideprice. The 
Badla, on the other hand, is a multi-marriage contract which is, in 
fact, a combination of two marriages arranged concurrently 
on the ‘give-and-take’ basis. In other words, one family takes for 
its son a girl from another family and gives the latter a daughter 
in return. As a result, the customary bride-price is compensated 
for each other and thereby dispensed with. This type of marriage 
takes place among the Tharus very frequently and has, no doubt, 
great consequences in moulding the interrelations between persons 
as well as between families. At times, it also causes much confusion 
in the kinship terminology and kinship obligations. 

Keeping these basic ideas in mind, I persistently enquired in 
the course of taking genealogies as to which pairs of boy and girl of 
the families had been involved in the marriage-exchange, whenever 
there was a case asserted to be Badla. Once an informant of mine 
labeled a pair of marriages in his family Badla, but the daughter-in- 
law came from a place other than that where the daughter was sent. 
On further questioning, I was told that this marriage-by-exchange 
was accomplished through a triangular course involving three, instead 
of two, families as participants, as indicated in the diagram below : 


(A) 


a ae a 
A 9 INSTA. 3 male 
/ Ojitiz sols female 
y Se eee sent in marriage to 


( : 
Z 
CV ye 0 le 


Here the family (A) takes a girl for its son from the family (B), but, 
instead of giving its daughter to family (B), they give her to a third 
family, (C), while the latter, in turn, gives a girl to family (B), thereby 
completing the Triangular Marriage-by-exchange. 

In fact, my informant used a distinguishing term for this case 
as ‘Tri-kon’ or “Tir-kon’, which means, in Hindi, ‘a triangle’ or 
‘triangular’. It is also popularly known by another Hindi term 
‘Tikthi’, which means a tripod or a three-legged stool. Further, my 
informant told me that there is also a quadrangular form of marriage- 
by-exchange known as ‘Char-kon’, in which the exchange of daughters 
is completed within the limits of four families. Now, in contrast 
with these two forms, the previously mentioned case of Badla, Le., 
the marriage-by-exchange between two families, is further specified 
by my informant as ‘Sadaha’ or ‘Sadah Badla’, which means ‘simple 
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or ‘plain exchange’, signifying the direct exchange between the two 
parties. The term Badia is, then, used conventionally in a generic 
sense to include all the three forms of marriage-by-exchange, the 
Sadaha, Tirkon and Charkon. 

The Tharu forms of Triangular and Quadrangular Marriage-by- 
exchange, the Jirkon and Charkon, should not be confused with 
such more popular usages of marriage-regulation as the ‘Tri-clan’ 
System and the 4-Class Marriage System. The Tirkon and Charkon 
have nothing to do with the clan or section organization, but are 
based upon individual family considerations. They are not meant 
for marriage-regulation, but are devised as a means to facilitate the 
marriage-contracts and, I believe, are not previously recorded in the 
anthropological literature. 


(IT) 


In order to understand the significance and to evaluate the posi- 
tion of the various forms of marriage-by-exchange among the Tharus 
society, a brief review has to be made of all of the marriage types 
in vogue among them. Here these will be'dealt with mainly from the 
structural and functional points of view, without going into details 
of the marriage ceremonies. 

As regards the regular marriages, two major types are recognized 
among them, that is, the Shadi or marriage with a maid and the 
Sagat or re-marriage of a woman. It is interesting that the differen- 
tiation in the types is made with reference to the marital status of the 
woman rather than the man involved in the marriage. Whether 
or not the bridegroom is contracting his first marriage, so long as 
it is the first for his partner, the marriage is regarded as a Shadi. 
On the other hand, the marriage is regarded as a Sagai if, and only 
if, it is the second or beyond for the bride; whether she is a widow or 
divorcee, and whether her partner is a bachelor or otherwise. In 
both types, the marriage is arranged in accordance with certain 
customary procedures, although the ceremonies are quite complicated 
in the case of Shadi and very simple in the case of Sagai. 

Both the Hkrangi and the Badla, as stated above, are referred 
to as Shadi. Some informants, apparently more sophisticated than 
others, tend to differentiate the cases of Shadi, on the basis of the 
socio-religious background of the marriage performance, into two 
categories, that is, the Bhoj and the Byah. Bhoj is regarded as more 
traditionally Tharu and is actually performed by the great majority 
of them, while Byah refers only to certain sporadic cases of marriage 
in which a local Brahman priest is employed to administer the cere- 
monies and certain other Hindu usages are adopted and incorporated 
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in the performances. This is, however, not a major point to be 
considered in the present paper. 

A Shadi marriage invariably follows a formal and_ prescribed 
pattern, in which there are three main stages : the Pod-pakka (betro- 
thal), the Shadi (marriage ceremony proper) and the Gauna (con- 
summation ceremony). The arrangement is usually made by the 
parents, the guardian, or by the head of the joint-family. There 
must be an Agua, who is usually an elder from the village of the 
bridegroom, to be the intermediary between the two parties in the 
marriage arrangements. In each set of Badla marriages, there is 
only one Agua, but for the purpose of performing the ‘Agua Dance’ 
at the village of the bridegroom on the day of marriage there will 
be additional persons engaged temporarily to act in the capacity 
of Agua at the places where he cannot be in attendance personally. 
Customarily, bride-price must be paid, in cash and in kind, by the 
boy’s family to the girl’s family. Usually, it amounts to about 
Rs. 50/- in cash along with five maunds of rice, 24 maunds of pulse 
and quantities of salt, chillies and spices. In recent practice, how- 
ever, the amount of bride-price varies greatly as it depends on the 
family conditions of both sides. The cash often goes upto Rs. 100/- 
or more and, in addition, there may be a payment of grains upto 
20 maunds or more, besides clothes and ornaments. Also, there 
has been a tendency, when the girl is from a very well-to-do family, 
for her family, with a view to enhancing their family status, to return 
most of the customary bride-price only retaining a small quantity 
of each kind of grain and a few other presents as tokens. 

As a rule, there must be a considerable expenditure in feasts and 
presents throughout the various stages of Shadi, the amount varying 
in proportion to the social status and economic conditions of the fami- 
lies concerned. The expenditure is especially high in the case of the 
most respectable form of Hkrangi. For those who desire to lessen 
the expenditure, therefore, the Badla or Marriage-by-exchange has 
been devised and has been resorted to in its various forms. | 

Regarding the Sagai, there are, again, two categories worth our 
consideration. It appears that the Junior Levirate has been a Tharu 
custom, that is, the widow of a deceased elder brother is to be taken 
over jurally by his younger brother, regardless of whether the latter 
is living a conjugal life or not. In such cases, some simple proce- 
dures of formal negotiation to obtain mutual consent may be needed, 
but the union is invariably celebrated in a very brief manner. If 
there is no younger brother surviving the deceased, or when there 
is one not favoured by the widow for some reason or other, she may, 
after a lapse of a prescribed period of one year or so, leave the house 
for a union with a man of her choice. The latter, then, has to pay 
compensation to the bereaved family and to perform a somewhat bigger 
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celebration for the occasion than it would be in the case of Levirate 
union. Both of these cases are regarded as Sagat and are given po- 
pular legal status. There is also a form of marriage known as Ghar- 
baitha (a Hindi term which means ‘staying in the house’), in which a 
new husband comes to stay with the widow ‘in the house of her de- 
ceased husband. He has to sever his own relations and is regarded 
as a member of the family of the deceased. This is also popularly 
treated as Sagai, but is of very rare occurrence. 

Divorce is allowed, but not favoured, by the Tharus, and its occur- 
rence is rare. There are also sporadic irregular unions, such as the 
elopement of either unmarried or married women, which is known 
as Urairi. This is, however, not recognized by the society as marriage, 


until the couple has performed certain customary obligations and cere- — 


monies, which performances would, consequently, transform such 
an Urairi into a Shadi ot Sagai as the case might be. 


(IIT) 


A genealogical case-study is presented below to illustrate certain 


characteristic features of the Badla System of marriage among the ~ 


Tharus of Bhambar. 

The genealogy as shown in Chart (I) belongs to the second oldest 
family in terms of residence of the village Bhagwanpur.- The earliest 
settler of this village was of the family of the traditional village-head- 


man known as Mahato, while the family dealt with here has a claim ~ 


to a traditional office known as Barghar, who serves as an assistant 


to the Mahato in village affairs. Included in this chart are four of | 
the present families of the village, which were, however, a single 


joint-family only some ten years ago. This genealogy is selected 
for our illustration because of the fact that it not only contains all 
of the different forms of marriage in vogue among the Tharus of 
this area, but also shows some significant features of adjustment 
to particular conditions in the marriage contracts. 

In this chart, several groups of persons who were recorded in the 
original genealogy have been omitted, as are all personal names and 
other personal details. However, for each person two capital letters 
have been inserted to indicate briefly the patrilocal village and the 
lineage (Pattidari) to which the individual belongs. For example, the 
subscript ‘AB’ under person No. 1 of the Generation (a) indicates that 
he belonged to the Lineage B! of Village A (i.e., the Village Bhagwan- 
pur). Similarly, the person No. 2 of the Generation (a) was a woman 
who came from the Lineage A of Village K (i.e., Kotorgurwa). 


1 Lineages are nameless as has been noted before. Here an attempt has been made 


to indicate the different lineages ascertained in each village by a series of letters. 


——— 


Generation (a) : 


{ 


“Generation (c) + 


: 


Generation (d): 


Generation (e) : 


", ete. 


Marriage-Types : 
Ekr. 
Sad. 
Tir. 
Char. 


Sag. 
(Lev.) 
(div.) 


Generation (b) : g 
B 
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A SIMPLIFIED GENEALOGY OF LINEAGE (B) OF 
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. male (living, dead) 
....female (living, dead) 

. marriage (Shadi, man with maid) 
...re-marriage of woman (Sagaz) 
...marriage outside the Lineage AB 

.... descent 
.. no issue 

. not recorded (irrelevant) 
...serial No. of person in that generation 

. . lst. letter indicating village; 

2nd letter indicating Lineage. 


e.g., ‘AB’ for ‘Lineage B of village A’; 


‘H—’ for ‘an unascertained Lineage of village H’. 


.... Ekrangi’ (one-way marriage); 

.... Sadaha’ (Direct exchange); 

.... Tirkon’ (Triangular exchange); 
....Charkon’ (Quadrangular exchange); 
....‘Sagai’ (Re-marriage of woman). 

cee | .Levirate (Junior only) 

....divorce, 
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| A— Bhagwanpur 
B— Bhusahar 
C — Chandanpur 
D — Diuharwa 
EK — Bhaurisal 
F — Bhukourwa 
G— Bankatwa 
H — Kohargaddi 
I — Bishunpur Bisram 
J — Jogihwa 
K — Kotorgurwa 
L — Semrahwa 
M — Motehra 
N — Narihwa 
O — Bhojpur 
P — Raniapur 
Q— Rajderwa 
R — Rajehna 
S — Sungarha 
T — Sivraj (a region in Nepal) 


ALOGY (AB) 
VILLAGE BHAGWANPUR (GONDA, U. P., 
Marriage Types—(May, 1956) 
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The genealogy contains five generations of the Lineage AB. Genera- 
tions are placed from the earliest downward as (a), (b), (¢c), (d) and 
(e). Since in the senior generation there is only one man with two 
wives, the types of whose marriages are unknown to my informants, 
and in the junior generation no marriage has yet taken place, we need 
consider only the three intermediate generations. In each genera- 
tion, the individuals are marked by cardinal numbers in order to 
facilitate reference to them. For example, A (b) 1 means the man 

of No. 1 in the Generation (b); O(c)2 means the woman of No.2 in 
the Generation (c), etc. , ji ; 

Excluding marriages which took place outside the lineage (i.e., 
when both of the couple in the marriage did not belong to this lineage, 
such as is the case of a previous marriage of a woman who subse- 

quently married to a man of this lineage by Sagai), the frequencies 
of different forms of marriage are tabulated as follows : 


TABLE I 


DistRIBUTION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF MARRIAGE—IN THE LINEAGE (B) OF VILLAGE 
BHAGWANPUR, May 1956 


Shadi Sagal 
Total 
Badla Non- 
Ekrangi ————_______———___ Levi- Levi- 
Sadaha Tirkon Charkon rate rate 
Generation (b) SE: 3 3 2 0 0 12 
Generation (c) 4 9 2 0 1 1 17 
Generation (d) 3 4 1 0 1 0 9 
Total 1 16 6 2 2 1 38 
Percentage ~ 28.9 ra | 15.8 5.3 5.3 2.6 100 
63.2 7.9 
92.1 


The most striking feature is the very high frequency of Badla 
marriages, especially that of the sub-type Sadaha which is nearly 
one and a half times the number of the orthodox Hkrangi marriages. 
_ Adding to it the cases of the Tirkon and Charkon, all types of Badla 
amount to nearly two-thirds of the total number of marriages re- 
corded among this lineage for the last three generations, during a 
period of some 60 years. 

Examining the Genealogy in Chart (I), we find that in most of 

the Shadi cases recorded, both the man and the woman were marry- 


Ton 
: , 
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ing for the first time, e.g., A(b)1 marrying O(b)2 in Bkrangi; A(c)1 
marrying O(c)2 in Sadaha; O(d)1 marrying A(d)2 in Tuirkon; ete. 
But there are also cases of the man’s second marriage performance 
as that of A(b)25 with O(b)26, which was celebrated in Shadi 
(Ekrangi) on the grounds that the bride was marrying for the first 
time. 

As regards the Sagai, it may be noted that many cases are second 
marriages for both the man and the woman, while the latter may 
be either a widow such as O(b)20, or a divorcee such as O(c)26. The 
genealogical data, however, also show that a Sagai may be the man’s 
first marriage but the woman’s second one, such as in the case of 
A(c)18 with O(c)2, which falls under the prevalent usage of Junior 
Levirate. 

Actually, instead of being a genuine marriage, the Sagat is a 
conjugal union of secondary nature, which depends upon the break- 
age of the woman’s first matrimonial tie. As long as divorce is not 
favoured by the Tharus, the Sagat is mainly a means for a widow 
to be assured of support, either by a younger brother of her deceased 
husband or by some other person. As such, the occurrence of it is 
as rare as the chance for a woman to become a widow. This point 
is indicated by the genealogical data presented, in which the frequency 
of Sagai is found to be less than 8% of the total number of marriages 
recorded among this lineage for the last three generations. 

In order to scrutinize the relative positions of the Ekrangi and 
various forms of Badla, Table (I) may be reduced into the following : 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF DIFFERENT FORMS OF MARRIAGE-CONTRACTS—IN LINEAGE (B) OF VILLAGE 
BHAGWANPUR, May 1956 


Generation (b) Generation (c) Generation (d) Total 
NES on Fe N. % N. % N. or 
Total 12 100 15 100 8 100 35 100 
Ekrangi 4 33.3 4 26.7 3 37.5 ll 31.4 
Badla : 8 66.7 11. 73.3 5 62.5 24 68.6 
Sadaha (3) (25.0) (9) (60.0) (4) (50.0) (16) (45.7) 
Tirkon (3) (25.0) (2) (13.3) (1) (12.5) (6) (17.1) 
Charkon (2) (16.7) (0) (0) (0) (0) (2) (5.7) 


*N.—Actual No. of cases; %—Percentage of the column-wise total. 
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This table shows a preponderance of cases of Badla over those of 
Hkrangi, 68.6% against 31.4%. While in different generations, the 
frequencies of Badla cases are 66.7%, 73.3% and 62.5%, respectively. 
What is more important is the fact that, so far as the families included 
in the genealogy presented in Chart (I) are concerned, whenever 
there was a male and a female child available in a family, they were 
almost sure to be involved in one or the other forms of Badla marriage. 
It was rather the imbalance in number of boys and girls in a parti- 
cular family, which forced a family to engage in the more expensive 
Ekrangi form of Shadi. This phenomenon, however, seems to be 
an exaggerated one with this particular genealogy, and the inference 
made here is subject to further corroboration on the basis of more 
extensive studies. 

Table (II) shows an increase in frequency of Badla cases from 
the earlier generation, (b), to the following generation, (c), but a 
greater decrease in the generation (d). The amount of data, however, 
does not allow inference regarding the significance of these shifts. 
The striking phenomenon noticed here is a steady trend of sharp 
decreases in the number of cases of Tirkon and Charkon. This is, 
again, not only the situation in the Lineage under study, but is also 
a general trend with all families in the village and in the area. Accor- 
ding to a most trustworthy informant, the explanation may be that : 
In the early days, the people had great faith and trust in the experi- 
enced elders of the village, who could look around everywhere for 
suitable candidates to enter into the complicated marriage-contracts; 
while now-a-days people are so cunning that they would no longer 
trust their spouses’ selection in the hands of the old men and, as a 
result, the Tirkon and Charkon have been substituted by the direct 
mairiage-by-exchange in Sadaha. 


A SrructuraAL ANALYSIS 


A structural study of the genealogy presented above reveals some 
usages in the Badla System as follows : 
1y Disregard of Generation in the simultaneously-arranged marriages. 

Although the participants in the marriage-by-exchange are usual- 
ly pairs of brother and sister from the families concerned, deviations 
and discrepancies have been found both in the Sadaha and in the 
Tirkon cases. A girl from one family may not be a sister of the boy 
of the family, but his brother’s daughter or his father’s sister, while 
their partners from the other family may be a pair of brother and 
sister. As long as the marriage arrangements are made on the joint- 
family basis, a difference of two generations may also appear. An 
instance may be cited from the Genealogy AB. Thetpair of subjects 
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involved in the case were A(b) 19 and O(c)14._ The affinal relation 
may be shown below in a short genealogical diagram 


(Vill. Bankatwa) 


(Lineage GB) 
| 
: 10 - 
Vill. Bb *) * 
ie (Lineage AB) ergs (GB) 
jl * 
(b)19 (b)20 | 
| (AB). (GB) | 
aisha jn 2 | 
(c)14 
(AB) 


Here, the man, A(b)19, from the Lineage B of Village A(i.e., Bhag- 
wanpur) married the woman, O(b)20, from the Lineage B of Village 
G (i.e., Bankatwa). The woman O(c)14 was a niece of A(b)19, but she 
was, in the Sadaha marriage along with her paternal uncle, married 
to a paternal uncle of his wife. Thus the marriage has raised the niece 
upward two generations to the rank of his mother-in-law. 


2) Promised Marriage-by-exchange : 


Another notable feature in the Badla system is that the contract 
may be made on the basis of a promise of future return. It sometimes 
happens that a family has a marriageable son and a very young 
daughter. The latter may be treated as a would-be participant in 
the Badla marriage along with her elder brother, just on the basis of 
her father’s promise as to giving her in a return exchange when she 
will reach her maturity. This is considered a case of Badla and is known 
by a specific term “Hargae Ka Badla’, that is, a ‘promised marriage- 
by-exchange’. An example may be cited from the Generation (d) 
of the above genealogy, as follows : 


Sa et) 
{ 


| 
ing h nore 
A=0 iN, 
(d)5 (d)6 (d)10 (d)9 
(AB) (DC) (DC) (AB) 
24 25 16 15 yrs, 


The marriage of the boy (d) 5 was performed in the year of 1947, 
while that of the girl was consummated in 1956. Her father’s 
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promise to give her in Badla had, however, exempted him from paying 
the bride-price for her sister-in-law 9 years ago. 


3) Badla on the Joint-Family basis : 


As noted before, the joint-family is a traditional institution of 
the Tharus. Whatever size it may be, the joint-family is, in theory 
and in practice, treated as an integral unit under the control of a 
senior male member, the family-head, who is entrusted with all the 
duties and rights in the management of family affairs. This includes 
the arrangement of marriages for all members of the family. In 
making the Badla marriage-contract on the joint-family basis, there- 
fore, it is often found convenient to draw upon a boy and a girl from 
two branches of the big family. The fathers of the boy and the girl 
may be either two brothers or an uncle and a nephew. So long as they 
are living in the joint family, there should be no complaint on the part 
of any one against the arrangements made by the family-head. Yet 
at times people recognise the grievances of the father who was to give 
a daughter away in marriage for the sake of getting a wife for the son 
of another branch of the family. Some informants have mentioned the 
idea of a ‘Badla in the House’, in which the gainer on one occasion 
should be prepared to spare a daughter, if available, to exchange for 
a wife for a son of the loser in the future. However, such an example 
is not actually found in the above genealogy, nor does the idea of 
‘Badla in the House’ seem to be popular among the society. 


EXAMPLES OF THE TIRKON AND THE CHARKON 


Cases of Tirkon and Charkon have occurred rarely in the village 
Bhagwanpur, but a comparatively large number of instances have 
been recorded in the particular lineage, AB, as shown in Chart (I). 
There was only one case of Charkon, and it belonged to the senior 
generation. Only the youngest couple amongst the participants 
in it, now about 70 years old, are still alive. As regards the Tirkon, 
there are recorded three cases the participants in which are distributed 
among all the three generations, (b), (¢) and (d). The age of the 
youngest among them is over 40 and the marriages were performed 
more than 20 years ago. 

With a view to elucidating the structure of these interesting forms 
of marriage, all of the four sets of marriage in Tirkon and Charkon 
are presented below in simplified genealogical diagrams : 
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1) Rirkon Case I: 
; (Lineage AB, Bhagwanpur) 


(Lineage LA, (Lineage NA, 
Semrahwa) Narihwa) 
He ——— 
(b)13 (b)14 (b)L1 (b)N1 (b)23 (b)22 
(AB) (LA) (LA) (NA) (NA) (AB) 
2) Tirkon Case II : 
(Lineage, AB, Bhagwanpur) 
| re Ae SeG HATH | 
| (Lineage JU, | 
Jogihwa) | 
in eal | 
ee A 0 A 
(c)J1 (c)17 (c)16 
(JU) (JU) (AB) 
(Lineage SB, tT 
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(djl (a)2 (d)S1 
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3) Tirkon Case III : 
(Lineage DA, Diuharwa) 
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4) Charkon Case I : 
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In the above diagrams, certain persons who were not included 
in the Genealogy (AB) are introduced. They are the 3rd and the 
4th couples taking part in the triangular and quadrangular marriage 
contracts. Each of them is indicated by a cardinal number, 1 or 2, 
along with a capital letter representing partilocal village of origin, 
The generation is marked with reference to that of the person in 
the Lineage (AB) with whom he or she was directly connected. For 
example, in the Tirkon case I, the man A (b)l was from the village 
L (i.e., Semrahwa). As he was a brother of O(b)14 who married 
A (b)13 in Lineage (AB), he is put in the Generation (b).. His own 
lineage is marked as (LA), which means the Lineage A of the village 
L. Similarly, the woman O(b)N1 was from the village N (ie., 
Narihwa) and her generation is equated with that of the woman 
O(b)22 to whom she was related as husband’s sister. 

In the Tirkon case I, the participants are three pairs of siblings, 
and all of them belong to the Generation (b). This example presents 
the simplest form of structure of the Triangular Marriage-by-exchange. 
The Charkon case I, also, contains in each of the four pairs of its 
participants a brother and a sister. This is the sole case of Charkon 
so far revealed, as well as one of the earliest cases recorded in the 
Genealogy (AB). 

In the Tirkon case II, however, there is found a difference in 
the equivalent generations between the couple A (c)J1 and O(d)S1. 
In the Tirkon case III, the couple A (a)D1 and O(c)R1 are found 
to be two generations apart when their affinal relationship is traced 
through the Lineage (AB) in this Tirkon marriage. This difference 
in generation seems to have occurred more frequently in Turkon 
marriages than in Sadaha marriages. The informants are not able 
to state reasons for this disregard of generation status, but regard 
it as a matter of arrangement of convenience, as long as the purpose 
of these arrangements was to provide sufficient numbers of couples 
to fulfil the multi-marriage contracts and the selection of candidates 
depended upon the judgments of the experienced and respectable — 
Agua in each case. 


IV 


MarRrRisGE REGULATION AMONG THE THARUS 


It has been pointed out that the various forms of marriage-by- 
exchange among the Tharus are meant for facilitating the marriage 
contracts and not for marriage regulation. When we consider the 
problem as to why and how the Badla system has developed in this 
society, or rather why and how the shift in frequency from Hhkrangi 
to Badla, as well as from the simple form of Sadaha to the more evolved 
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forms of Tirkon and Charkon came about, we have to examine the 
differences between the ideologies of marriage-regulation amongst 
the Tharus and the local Hindus. } 

Practically, what we can say about restrictions in marriage regu- 
lation among the Tharus is no more than a-‘lineage exogamy . ‘Al- 
though the Tharu informants, when asked, often emphasize the taboo 
on marriage with the cross-cousin of both types, i.e., the M.B.D. and 
the F.S.D., not infrequently my field data gave evidences of marriage 
between distant cross-cousins or maternal parallel cousins and, 
at times, even of a boy marrying his real M.B.D. (i.e., the mother’s 
brother’s daughter). The only hard and fast rule which has been ob- 
served generally is that nobody contracts a marriage in his own patri- 
lineal lineage, the Pattidari, either in the same village or elsewhere.* 

The foremost factor in establishing a Badla system among the 
Tharus is apparently their indifference to the many-sided considera- 
tions of the marriage-regulation. This has enabled them to give first 
consideration to economic advantage in the marriage-by-exchange, 
However, there is another factor which acts to discourage the prac- 
tice of Badla. This is the fact that neighbouring Hindu castes, es- 
pecially the local Brahmin and Kayastha, look down upon it. In 
spite of the prevalence of the practice of Badla in their society, the 
Tharus regard it as a form of marriage inferior to the Ekrangi. It 
is unanimously admitted that the Sadaha is the ‘worst’ among the 
four forms of Shadi, and the Hkrangi the ‘best’ While the Tirkon 
and the Charkon are ‘fairly good’. Regarding the reason why the 
Sadaha is a ‘bad’ form, some informants pointed to its weakness 
in causing confusions in kinship terminology; while others, especially 
woman informants, emphasized the antagonistic feelings and the 
consequent grudges of the housewife against her husband’s sister on 
the occasion of the latter’s home-visit and stay. Such antagonisms 
are regarded as much more accentuated in cases where the two women 
were directly involved in a Sadah Badla. Other informants also men- 
tioned the changes and confusions in their kinship behaviours, such 
as in ways of mutual salutation, etc.,, as a result of the practice of 
of direct exchange of marriages. 

Since the Tharus in this area have shown a general tendency to 
regard highly and to imitate certain Hindu usages and customs, it is 
not unlikely that the establishing of the ‘indirect’ forms of marriage- 
by-exchange in the triangular and quadrangular ways was the result 
of an impact between the Tharu tradition and the Hindu influence, 


1 Even of this rule, there has been a very extra-ordinary breach. One of the most 
influential and powerful headmen of this area had among his seven wives, whom he 
married successively, one related to him as his Pattidari sister. This case is, however 
regarded by every other member of the society as a very exceptional one, which could 


only be attributed to his unique position and influence, while no one else would follow 
suit. 
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These forms served them as a solution to relieve them of the heavy 
financial burden of bride-price on the one hand, yet, on the other hand, 
to avoid the ‘worst’ form of marriage, Sadaha. 

In the absence of reference data to throw light on the prevalent 
types of marriage in earlier generations, it is not possible to judge whe- 
ther the foregoing inference mirrors the true course of the shifting of 
marriage-forms in Tharu society. The withering of the more ‘evolved’ 
Tirkon and Charkon forms of Badla in this area seems to reduce the 
possibility of solving the problem solely on the basis of data at hand. 
It is, however, the hope of the writer that opportunities will be avail- 
able in the future for a systematic and objective survey of marriage- 
forms to be carried out by competent field workers among Tharus in 
other parts of the Indian Tarai as well as in Nepal, where the Tirkon 
and the Charkon are said to have been prevalent in greater frequency. 
Such research may not only reveal further details of this interesting 
marriage system, but also help us to assess its connections with Tharu 


traditional customs and environment, and with the impact of accul- 
turation. 


WHAT THE SOCIOLOGISTS CAN DO, WHAT THEY MUST 
DO, HOW THEY CAN DO AND HOW THEY SHOULD DO itt 


D. N. MasumMpar 


The election of an anthropologist to preside over the Indian 
Sociological Conference, indicates the linkage and intimate relation- 
ship that India has been forging ahead between the two disciplines, 
a kinship which has not been secured in many countries of Europe, 
and still remains an ideal even for America, where sociologists, and 
anthropologists share the same roof in most universities and have 
initiated inter-disciplinary research. This kinship has been fostered 
by, among other reasons, a feeling that the sociologist can discharge 
his role better with the collaboration of the anthropologist. 


ROLE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


The sociologist is concerned with the principles that govern social 
life, common living, common sharing of social heritage and the basic 
need of cooperation for survival. He studies not only the relationship 
between various classes of social phenomena, but also that between 
the social and non-social phenomena. Study, analysis and inter- 
pretation of social phenomena help the sociologist to understand 
social action and social relationship, functions and processes. He 
studies the various non-social phenomena like the geographical 
environment and its impact upon social life and how it shapes the 
organisation of human relationships. He studies the invisible fact 
of society, that is, the social structure, having a definite character 
at every stage; the fabric of associations and institutions, and the 
forces that keep them and the structure together, as also those res- 
ponsible for their disruption; both the structure and function of human 
groups in their interaction and social relationships. He studies 
family which is the most significant and pervasive of the primary 
groups; the community which is the most inclusive spontaneous group- 
ing in the social structure; also interest-based associations, temporary 
grouping of mob and crowd which are more or less spontaneous con- 
figurations. He studies social process, viewed historically and show- 
ing the continuity of the structure. All these and other allied pheno- 
mena have been the traditional domain of professional sociologists. 
Social relations in order that they may endure and contribute towards 
social’development require not only an understanding of one another 


*Address by the General President, Second All-India Sociological Conference held 
at Patna on the 27th December, 1956, under the auspices of the Patna University. 
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but also an understanding of nature in relation to man, the two being 
correlates for proper social development and progress. If social 
relations at any stage of development hinder or hamper the historical 
productive relations, that is, the relationship of man to nature, the 
only way to avert catastrophic cultural blow-up is to modify the 
existing social relations. Here comes the real role of a sociologist, 
for in this sense, his discipline represents an instrument of social 
policy. With his expert knowledge of social relationships, the socio- 
logist can help predict, control and direct social change and speed 
up social progress. His knowledge of social facts is of help to arrange 
adjustments among social groups, castes and classes and in destroy- 
ing the sterile stereotypes that might hamper the smooth working 
of society’s intra-and inter-group relations. It is in the field of 
causation and change that the sociologist’s role of an engineer for the 
community rebuilding is manifest. The academician-sociologist in 
his role of social engineer has an important contribution to make 
in solving social problems. And it is here that the competence and 
ingenuity of the sociologist are put to test. 


Basic ORIENTATION IN SOCIOLOGY 


Historically, sociology and, in a sense, social thinking, in India 
was a monopoly of religious preachers, the saintly order and, later, 
of philosophers. Our law givers were men of learning, but were 
inspired by religion, our secular thinking was moored in our scriptures, 
so that at one time we preached politics through religion when other 
countries understood religion through politics. But later, when 
philosophers became too preoccupied with their own problems, socio- 
logy was adopted by the economists, who have kept their hold on the 
discipline all this while and still have a finger in the pie. Indian 
sociology has for the last few decades been developed under the 
foster-care of economics and, to a lesser extent, of political science, 
with both of which it has developed a sort of commensal relationship, 
as it were. The scope of sociology, as it has been hithertofore known 

in India, has been figured out in the context of Indian economics, 

which, whatever else might be said for it, has been responsible for 
its dwindled stature. After a struggle of nearly half a century, 
sociology has at last succeeded in freeing itself from the apron-strings 
of economics. But no sooner has it obtained a divorce from economics 
that its re-marriage with ‘social work’ appears to have sealed its fate, 
at least at some university centres. 


SocloLoGy AND SociaAL WoRK 


The grave danger to the existence and growth of sociology today 
is the confusion that has been caused in the minds of our people 
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about the unholy relationship forged. between sociclogy and social 
work, so that the misconception is growing that a sociologist must 
be a social worker, and, what is worse, every social worker must be 
prima facie a sociologist, thus elevating every village level worker, 
every family planning propagandist, every Panchayat Officer to 
the rank of a sociologist. If the respective fields of sociology and 
social work are not properly demarcated, and this confusion is per- 
mitted to continue, we may soon have a glut of sociologists, creating 
a condition when, as Sorokin has put it, every idler is a sociologist. 
Social work is an action therapy and should not be confused with 
sociology, which studies and analyses the social phenomena, formu- 
lates therefrom the social objectives, suggesting planned social 
approaches for their attainment. Its scientific analyses also help 
in working out a social philosophy to serve as the canvas for social 
work, the latter providing the mechanics to carry out the recipe. 
Social work is concerned with the vulnerable section of our popula- 
tion, with incompetence, disease, sickness, old age, crime, delinquency, 
poverty, and unemployment, and as:such cannot disown the emotional 
plane, which provides for it the jumping platform. It is true also 
that social work being an applied field can help to correct the theore- 
tical assumptions of the sociologist, and even can offer landmarks for 
his measuring tools but it has much leeway to make to be even 
a remote substitute for sociology. This should not mean that I 
decry social work or underrate the role of social work. It has its 
place, and a very important place in the context of social welfare and 
must be a handmaid to the Welfare State that we have been envisag- 
ing. I can admire social work even if I am not competent to practise 
or profess it. 

It is an ill-omen for the future of sociology if the newly-opened 
institutes of sociology and social research regard their job as done by 
undertaking city surveys, communication surveys, family planning 
projects and refugee surveys and the like, as they hardly contribute 
anything of fundamental value or towards the growth of the subject. 
There is certainly scope for ad hoc applied research, particularly when 
the demand is there, and many of us want to cash it at the bargaining 
counter. But if the social science research centres end up their 
assignment by merely starting diploma and degree classes in social 
work, like the B. 8. W. and the M.S. W., they would cause irreparable 
damage to sociology. Social science research institutes must con- 
centrate primarily on fundamental research and enrich and develop 
the social sciences, especially the basic trio, psychology, sociology 
and social anthropology. In this respect responsibility also devolves 
on State and Central Governments to give adequate financial help 
for fundamental research. Fundamental research is, by. nature, 
of long-term type, unlike the research projects sponsored and financed 
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by the Research Programmes Committee of the Planning Commission, 
and can thus only be financed by the State or by foundational support. 
This field deserves particular attention at the hands of the Universities 
Grants Commission, which may well consider making some special 
provision for financing and starting fundamental research in social 
sciences at some selected university centres. 


KINSHIP BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Notwithstanding their diverse mathodological approaches, the 
close interrelation and kinship between sociology and social anthro- 
pology has made for much overlap between the two. Morganian 
studies show some sharp imprint of Comteian sociology, while Spencer 
has influenced social thinking which led to active interest in primitive 
and preliterate society. Durkheimian tradition has inspired much 
of anthropological formulations; the British School, particularly the 
structure-oriented section, draws heavily from Durkheim, and in some 
American universities, Durkheim still inspires and sustains anthro- 
pological thinking. Sumner, Keller, Pareto and Max Weber have 
all dominated anthropological thought in America and the Continent. 
‘Nadel in Australia had shown deep influence of Weberian sociology’. 
Anthropological theory has received much critical appraisal at the 
hands of sociologists, and anthropologists and sociologists have been 
successfully collaborating in the common task of interpreting social 
phenomena. Robert Merton has by his critical evaluation of func- 
tionalism done great service to anthropology. ‘Margaret Mead has, 
by her meticulous study of child training and culture-personality, 
given new leads to the field of education”; “Ruth Benedict’s aesthetic 
model and Spindler’s education-anthropology, again, highlight the 
common ground covered by the two disciplines.” Hobhouse, Mauss, 
Hubert, Westermarck; Ginsberg and Ogburn, have all been deeply 
influenced by ethnology and have drawn copious material from field 
anthropology. In fact, there is hardly a modern book on sociology 
today that does not take its cue from anthropological model or con- 
cepts. Redfield has differentiated cultural anthropology and sociology 
in terms of the clientele reached by each; ‘people with well established, 
centrifugal, exploratory tendencies for the remote and the marginal, 
going in for anthropology, while those having centripetal tendencies, 
who want the familiar and the repetitive, with a preference for certain 
lightness of what they operate with, turning towards sociology.’ 
Linton thinks that in anthropology the attempt is to bring together 
various disciplines of research for elucidation of one species, whereas 
the other sciences are interested in particular aspects of phenomena 
and follow these across the species lines. . . 

Hitherto what the sociologists have done for urban and complex 
civilisations, anthropologists were doing for primitive societies, both 
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aiming at a general understanding of the structure and function of 
society at different levels. Sociologists study at a single level, while 
the anthropologist’s interest in deep level studies means, as Margaret 
Mead points out, ‘that it uses methods or analyses from different 
levels with different units and different time scales, cross-cutting all 
disciplines, relating man to nature, on the one hand, and to history, 
on the other.’ The urban orientation of sociology has so far kept 
it nailed to industrial and complex civilisations, while the anthro- 
pologist has been going out with cigarettes and trinkets to study 
primitive, pre-literate people. The study of simple people and simple 
social institutions has provided a deep insight into the structure and 
functioning of primitive societies. The holistic approach in anthro- 
pology has been possible due to the small tribe the anthropologist 
studies, and this microcosmic approach has yielded dividends. The 
exit and gradual extinction of simpler autonomous societies have 
forced anthropologists to take up the study of complex societies and 
civilisations, which were outside the domain of classical anthropolo- 
gists. 


COMMON FOCUS FOR SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY—COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The community development programme has been launched for 
re-building the rural india which indeed is the real India. In so far 
as a large population of India lives in villages, the whole outcome of 
developmental planning here depends in a way upon the success or 
failure of the vast, revolutionary programme of rural reconstruction. 
Aimed at bringing about a transformation in the outlook of the 
people, so as to make them desire progress and feel needs, and wel- 
come new knowledge by which to achieve it, inculcating in them 
a spirit of self-reliance and habits of cooperation, this programme 
involves vital stakes not only for India but for other backward 
countries of Asia and Africa, who are looking forward with interest 
towards its progress. This field, like many others of human relations 
and engineering, provides a common focus for collaboration between 
sociologists and anthropologists. Microcosmic studies of culture 
change have been the avowed technique of the anthropologist, and 
today we have enough knowledge of change in hand to put it to the 
aid of the community planners and administrators. 

Change in any socio-cultural system implies a correlated resistance, 
whose nature depends upon the given culture pattern and the type of 
change. It is, therefore, idle to think of effecting any successful 
change without a reliable knowledge of the varying effects and resis- 
tances of a given change in its relation to different culture patterns. 
Programmes of reconstruction which are inconsistent with the basic 
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attitudes and cultural values of the people have little chance of adop- 
tion or acceptance. Superfluous changes mean not only waste of 
resources and money but they also generate new resistances. Detailed 
knowledge of the dynamics of culture change in different communities, 
based on empirical investigations can equip us to forestall resistances 
and solve many of the problems of personality adjustment and inter- 
group conflict which follow disequilibrating or induced changes. 
The anthropologist, interested in the nature and tempo of the process 
of change, can thus go shoulder to shoulder with the socioloigist, each 
supplementing the other, both contributing their share in national 
reconstruction plans and programmes. Association of sociologists 
and anthropologists with the community development programme, 
at all levels, advisory, administrative and field execution, can help 
in safeguarding against possible pitfalls and insure the successful 
implementation of the village developmental programme. 


BASIC WEAKNESS OF THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


In ultimate analysis the utility and productiveness of the commu- 
nity development programme will be judged by lasting and permanent 
changes it succeeds in bringing about in rural India. The community 
development programme and the national extension service are tem- 
porary devices aimed at providing the initial generative push in the 
shape of new ideas and techniques, which may later become self- 
regenerative in the community. The numerous empirical studies of 
culture change point to one important lesson that an innovation,— 
whether an idea, a tool or a technique,—can be self-regenerative only 
if it is institutionalised. It has been and is the main weakness of the 
community development programme that it has not only failed to 
utilise the existing institutions but has also not succeeded in creating 
any new ones. 

For any change in the social attitudes of the backward, rural and 
tribal groups, it is necessary to start with a change in their cultural 
environment : that is to say, technical improvement at the material 
productive level, and institutional change at the inter-group relational 
level, rather than any piecemeal attempt at converting, reforming or 
educating individuals. Approach through the individual foci is 
atomistic and in so far as a traditional tribal or rural society is a web 
of institutional relations, this approach is not likely to yield any lasting 
results in the shape of community development. In a country deeply 
moored in traditions and dominated by stereotypes, where people are 
born to castes and are not free to form groups, where individualism 
has not asserted itself, we cannot ignore institutional matrices and 
caste structures, whatever the culture personality studies may hold 
out for other countries and other cultures. If the VLW is kept as 
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the sole feeder in this programme of rural reconstruction, as indeed 
he is today, then the entire superstructure is in the danger of collapsing 
as soon as he is withdrawn. This eventuality can be safeguarded 
against only by utilising the technique of group-working, thus helping 
to lay the foundations of institutionalising the innovations.. Work- 
ing through the individuals, as is the method of VLW will not show 
results of permanent nature unless the dent in the system is made 
through the institutions rather than through the personality system. 
This may be illustrated diagramatically. If an innovation is sought 
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to be introduced in a particular system AI through the personality 
focus, the first step may be a position resembling AIT, causing some 
stir in the structure of the system. But since the structure has not 
been dented at any culturally-vital focus, its tendency would be to 
move towards more stable position like AIII, and, after a time lapse, 
even to revert to the original AI, thus not causing any change of per- 
manent nature in the cultural configuration of the system. On the 
other hand, an assault at a strategic institutional focus, as seen in 
BI, may give a push to the entire inter-related web of social relations 
(B,), resulting, after the maturity of the innovation, into a configu- 
rational change of permanent nature. Here, since the impact of the 
innovation would percolate all through the cultural matrix, the effect 
would be lasting. ) 

This is only illustrative, my point being that in the actual com- 
munity development programme one finds institutions like panchayats 
and cooperatives and kinship groups having no place in the channels 
of communication. Under the new Panchayat Raj legislation, new 
panchayats are a statutory creation, but their form and_ struc- 
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ture are not very different from the traditional village councils and 
they exist only in name but not in use. Our field studies in Jaunsar 
Bawar (Dist. Dehradun) have shown that notwithstanding the new 
panchayats established by law, the villagers continue to use 
their old caste and village councils, namely Khumri as a forum and 
arbiter for their disputes and dealings, giving the appearance of a 
historically mixed but contemporary functioning culture. We find 
the traditional Khumri and the new panchayats existing side by side, 
the former still supreme in community affairs and functioning as of 
old, and the new resting more or less in official files. 

In any scheme of such vast magnitude as the Indian community 
development programme is, the effective lever of operation is tackling 
the inter-group relations,° whose cultural clogging is responsible for 
the static appearance that our traditional social structure gives, or 
for the slowness of change that is manifest here. A thorough re- 
organising of the inter-group relations is an essential pre-requisite for 
any scheme of tribal or rural development. Apart from specific 
educational measures of re-organising these inter-group relations, 
they can also be changed through the lever of technical improvement 
at the material-productive level. 


PRIORITIES IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Recently a Conference met in Delhi to consider ways and means 
for the promotion of environmental hygiene and sanitation among the 
rural and tribal peoples of India, and sought to investigate why these 
folks had no latrines in their houses, how they could be made ‘sanita- 
tion conscious’, and whether public or private latrines should be 
introduced in the villages. Such an approach, it appears, does not 
take into consideration conditions in most parts of rural and tribal 
India. During my long field work among the Khasas of Jaunsar 
Bawar, I have seen filthy and unkempt village streets are in marked 
contrast with thorough cleanliness inside the house. The relevant 
point here is that village streets are dirty not because the villagers 
are any the less ‘sanitation conscious’, but because the social means 
to keep them clean are lacking. Water scarcity is so acute in this 
rugged region that women have often to go miles away, up and down 
hill, to fetch it for domestic purposes. Carrying water load in a 
mountain region is an extremely hard and hazardous job. But the 
shining kitchen utensils of the Khasa household indicate that they 
are not unaware of the principles of cleanliness, hygiene and sanitation, 
though they cannot undertake back-breaking jobs to wash the village 
streets. This water scarcity has led in village Baila to the nearest 
water source being declared as belonging to the Deity, on whose 
behalf the upper caste people, that is Rajputs, look after it, denying 
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the lower castes, Doms and Koltas, access to it. Here an acute 
shortage of water has contributed towards perpetuating a particular 
type of super-and subordination inter-caste relations, invoking religion 
into the bargain, creating a peculiar social structure in which the 
Doms and Koltas have been ‘ordained’ inferior, waiting on the mercy 
of the Rajputs for a necessity like water. No introduction of latrines, 
public or private, would make the Khasas more sanitation-minded 
or hygiene conscious, but solving their water problems would not 
only make for cleaner villages, but might also improve the inter- 
group relations, as we have noticed in village Lakhamandal. Here 
with the construction of a reservoir for water storage, assuring its 
supply to the entire village, a Rajput or a Brahmin now no more 
minds helping a Dom or a Kolta carry the water vessel, whereas 
formerly the latter had to stand at a distance from the slow simmering 
water source and wait for the mercy of a high caste man to take water. 
An improvement in the community’s productive resources has resulted 
into a decline in social tension and an improvement in the inter- 
caste relations. Community planning, like all other planning, is a 
question of priorities, in whose selection knowledge of the cultural 
matrix of the community is very important, 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL 
PLANNING 


In the wake of planning and national developmental schemes 
anthropologists have had to assume new responsibilities. Hspecially 
in the context of rehabilitation of backward tribes and programmes 
of rural uplift and village development, slum clearance, family plann- 
ing, problems of human relationship and cultural dynamics, there 
has been an increased demand for competent practitioners in the 
social sciences who could size up the new requirements and expecta- 
tions. The phenomenal dearth of competent personnel in both 
sociology and anthropology has resulted in its handful of available 
know-hows being requisitioned to do more than is physically possible 
for them to do. In recent years it has meant a good bit of confusion, 
physical anthropologists are becoming sociologists, geographers lining 
up with ethnographic research, and so on, also making every social 
scientist at once an expert in theory and practice. The same group of 
people are to be met at conferences and seminars, and festschrifts and 
anthologies must include contributions by the few trusted know-hows. 
Recently we met at Madras to thrash out complicated theoretical 
mannerisms in sociology, and earlier at Poona to discuss inter-dis- 
ciplinary perspectives, and again, the same set met at Delhi to advise 
the public health officers on the type of latrines for the villagers. 
It is all very well as far as it goes, but the need today is for more 
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sociologists and anthropologists, and it is, I think, the most sacred 
responsibility of the elders to train up, as quick as possible, the second 
line of defence so that the void may not be catastrophic. As in the 
field of politics and statesmanship, our search for talents has not 
been adequate, making us rely much on the past. We must break 
up the school-tie affiliations that have led to excessive in-breeding 
in academics, for in the context of human problems of a dynamic 
society we need a shift of moorings and a break-up of stereotypes. 
We need the youth near and on the rostrum, in all spheres of interest 
and action. 


TRIBAL FOCI 


The need for more competent social sciences personnel has been 
felt particularly acute in the context of tribal rehabilitation and 
welfare. Time is long past when we could think of people living in 
isolation, untouched and unspoilt by contacts with civilisation and 
advanced cultures. The history of tribal cultures in all parts of the 
world shows how, largely due to lack of contacts, they have developed 
in diversity of language, dress, social institutions, mores and thought 
patterns. But today the situation is one of contacts and more con- 
tacts, intensified by increased and better means of communication, 
overcrowding of certain areas and consequent shifting of large popu- 
lations in search of land, wages and means of livelihood. These 
contacts subject the tribal people to pressure of change, accept- 
ing, adapting and assimilating new elements from the higher cultures 
of their comparatively more advanced neighbours, or often, when 
coming up against a completely alien culture, disintegration and 
even extinction. Since contacts are going to be increased, some 
changes are inevitable. But in the interest of about twenty million 
tribals of India, it is important that a carefully drawn out policy of 
tribal rehabilitation be chalked out. 

The main problem here is how these tribal cultures to be brought 
to adjustment with these changes without tears. Under the British 
rule the policy was of laissez faire, the main object having been law 
and order, without any regard for the development of these people. 
Hutton has pointed out how the British Government failed to appre- 
ciate the requirements of the aboriginals who stood outside the orbit 
of Hindu or Muslim cultures, and with whose traditions and needs 
even. the Indian associates felt little sympathy and had but small 
acquaintance. McCall points out how the weakening of the local 
authorities among the Lusheis by Government action dealing with 
the authority of the ruling chiefs have produced adverse effects, and 
how tampering with the indigenous religion and. social structure by 
conversion to Christianity or Hinduism have disrupted tribal life. 
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That these tribal population have not to be kept as museum pieces is 
admitted by all responsible persons today. But the question is of 
making the culture change arising out of contact beneficial, forestalling 
and safeguarding against the possible disruptive influences. Classical 
theories of change seem to have oversimplified the nature of this 
complex process. Culture change needs to be viewed in terms of 
function so that change can be predicted in advance, and provision 
made for new ideas, activities and techniques that fulfil the needs 
which were formerly served by traits that the cultures lost in the pro- 
cess. Change must fulfil the new needs of the people, and be 
integrated into the cultural pattern of the community. Change must 
be such that it has the ability to be absorbed and it is in conformity 
with the social values of the people for whom it is intended. Ignor- 
ance of these basic facts or the process of change and inability to 
appreciate them has been responsible for the failure of many a deve- 
lopmental scheme, which otherwise might be of unexceptional value. 

Recent tribal upsurge in the North Eastern Frontier is being 
viewed with much alarm. This region is of very strategic importance 
for India, and political expediency demands an early restoration of 
peace there. Today, the problem is being tackled at the military 
level, but unless it is cushioned by more stable and sound bases, the 
military solution would be a temporary solution, if any solution at 
all. For a lasting and stable solution, a new orientation of tribal 
policy needs to be worked out, in which social sciences need to be 
harnessed to diagnose the roots of the trouble, and offer recipes for 
its solution and cure. It is a pity that our Government have not 
been able to find out any competent Indian personnel to help them 
advise at the top level. But this region is of too strategic nature and 
no risks should be taken here. The Government may well consider 
associating a committee of Indian anthropologists with the NEFA 
administration, and help the latter in carrying out a programme of 
developmental activities for this region. 

There are two premises which, I think, may be helpful in planning 
our approach here. Positively, there must be a recognition of the 
desires of the people at all levels of cultural development for more 
freedom than they now possess, freedom, from starvation, disease 
and physical and mental insecurity. Secondly, steps are needed to 
guard against the ignorance of the members of an alien society with 
advanced cultures who administer the backward and the less fortunate 
people, their ignorance of the matrices of the latter’s culture as also 
the incompetence of the agency initiating change to understand the 
consequence of this initiation. A policy of segregation no longer being 
a practical proposition, the only valid approach to tribal problems 
and political upsurge among the tribals that we face today, is an 
acculturation therapy, carefully planned and chalked out. It is, 
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I should think, necessary for the administration to seek for talents, 
and put up a high power committee of social scientists to advise it on 
matters of policy with regard to the administration of backward and 
scheduled tribes and people, and suggest solutions to the human 
problems that arise in the context of change and desire for freedom 
from want. In devising welfare schemes for the backward, rural 
and tribal people, the main criterion should be their acceptability 
and identification with the people’s ways of life, and not what we 
imagine to be good for them. Granting that change is unavoidable 
and necessary, it can be attuned towards the welfare channels by 
gearing it to the background of the tribal and rural people, taking 
note of their special aptitudes and characteristics. There can be no 
uniformity in this regard, for there are vast differences, particularly 
among the tribals, in their cultural patterns, the values they hold 
and cherish, as also the degrees of acculturation to which they have 
been subjected. Today the social scientist are increasingly aware 
of the need of rapid and planned change, especially among the newly 
resurgent people of Asia and Africa. As Robin Williams points 
out, the older doctrines stressing the slowness of change in the mores 
and the ineffectiveness to regulate conflict with customary practices 
have been under heavy assult. We have to be prepared for an over- 
all change in the context of a total dynamic culture situation, for, 
to quote Robin Williams once again, ‘piecemeal change is easiest to 
effect but most difficult to stabilise.’ 

The Commissioner for the Backward Classes and Scheduled Tribes, 
with his colleagues are doing what they think to be the best for the 
people in their charge, and something has been achieved and more 
are in offing, but all these are not enough—and are not likely to be 
of permanent benefit unless, we know the configurations of the cultures 
and their basic human values, if we are aiming to level up. Also, it 
would be relevant to enquire how far benefits doled out through 
private philanthropic agencies ensure efficient distribution of such 
benefits. We do need to evaluate the work done so far. 

The Backward Classes Commission did not associate anthropolo- 
gists or sociologists with it, and their report indicates what opportuni- 
ties have been lost, and how it has created problems rather than 
solved any. No valid definition of backward classes could be figured 
out, and it has stigmatised one-third of the population of the country 
as backward. ‘The lacuna, it appears to me, is why it did not include 
the other two-thirds as well. The State Governments are confronted 
with special provisions to be made for the newly designated backward 
classes, and are anxious to lay the spectre of backwardness to rest— 
which will require ingenuity, skill and political sagacity, which may 
not be forthcoming. Social scientists view with alarm, the distrust 
and apathy, our rulers have developed towards social scientists, 
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anthropologists, and sociologists, and this attitude must change, if 
a healthy cooperation is desired for the welfare of the people and of 
the country which we are anxious to serve. 


OUR TASK AHEAD 


Toynbee has shown that of the thirty known civilisations in world 
history only one survives today, and that also is now faced with 
extinction. I am not so pessimistic as that. Civilisations are the 
physical manifestations of culture. Cultures, as an eminent Socio- 
logist has shown, do not perish, but only reorient themselves. They 
live, they grow, they decay, and they orient themselves. Few civili- 
sations have perished from invasions, conquests and natural death. 
If they have, it has been caused by internal disruption. Indian 
culture and civilisation have continued under adverse condition‘s 
and heavy onslaughts. Even primitive cultures have not perished, 
due to operation of occult and vital institutional forces, which are 
sustained by the ethos or spirit of the cultures. 


na jayate mriyate va vipaschit 
nayam kutaschinna babhuva Kaschit. 


ajo nityah sasvato’yam purano 
na hanyate hanyamane sarere 


—Kathopanisat 2. 18. 


The soul of culture (wise) is never born, nor does it die. The 
essence (of life) is eternal, ever-lasting, without any birth, and never 
dies, even though its physical manifestations may be affected or 
changed (in time). 

The spirit has the power of conquering the flesh, and the spirit is 
undying. All over India, China and other Asiatic and African coun- 
tries this spirit is wide awake today, and it needs to be rehabilitated. 
The upsurge that we see all around us is the awakening of the spirit. 
Now we need to give it a new dress. This is the responsibility of the 
future, and to carry this responsibility with determination and com- 
petence is our assignment. Here the respective roles of the individuals 
and. groups, of communities and castes, have to be reaffirmed. The 
philosophers have done their job, having kept the spirit hallowed for 
us. Historians have recorded the linkage of the past with the present, 
and. the pre-historians have pushed the link far backward to remote 
geological times. The heritage is there, the mistakes of the past, the 
failures and. frustrations, that circumscribed progress, are all known. 
We can build for the future if we know what to avoid and what to 
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lay our hands on. That is what the social scientists are expected to 
do. They have to answer, what they can do and what they must do, 
and how they can do and how they should do it. Let us concentrate 
on this responsibility and assignment, and let us plan the future 
society. Ideas have wings, and knowledge is power if it is used 
properly. The mistakes of the past are the lighthouses for steering 
new courses, the achievements of the past in the realm of thought are 
the becons that keep our paths alight. Social scientists must take the 
opportunity with both hands and tune themselves for service, 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


In the August 1956 issue of Man volume LVI there is an article 
on The Interpretation of Pakot Visual art, by Dr. Harold K. Schnei- 
der. The article concerns with the study of the concept of beauty 
of non-literate people. Specially it proposes to show what Pakot 
standards are and to define visual art in their language. It further 
purposes to illustrate how deduction of art may lead to erroneous 
conclusions if the standards of beauty of a people are not taken into 
account. The essential characteristic of the Pakot concept of beauty 
is that it is an embellishment on the ordinary non-aesthetic things 
of life. 

The Pakot distinguish between what is useful for subsistence such 
as the ordinary act of earning a living and what is an aesthetically 
pleasing embellishment having no subsistence or utilitarian value. 


* * * * 4 


Dorrian Apple in a paper entitled ‘The Social Structure of Grand 
Parenthood’ (American Anthropologist, Vol. 58, no. 4,) gives a statis- 
tical count from 75 societies to test two hypotheses about the con- 
nection between the grandparent-grandchildren relationship and 
certain patterns of authority in the family. Her first hypothesis 
establishes that friendly equality obtains in grandparent-grandchildren 
relationship in the societies where the grandparents cease to have 
any authority over the parental generation of these children, when 
they do not wield any direct or even indirect authority through the 
proximate generation of these children. Her second hypothesis 
shows that the relationships of grandchildren are less friendly and 
equal with the grandparents of the side (maternal or paternal) on 
which the formal or jural authority rests. Her paper gives further 
support to Nadel’s idea that friendly equality between alternate 
generations appears only when family authority structure permits 
it. She emphasises the confirmatory intent to her data to Nadel’s 
view, and calls Radcliffe-Brown’s suggestion that ‘friendly equality’ 
relieves the tension caused by the inequality in the relationships of 
the proximate generations as ‘psychological and would be universally 
disposed’ due to authority-submission ‘constant in parent-children 
relationships’. She forgets that Radcliffe-Brown has seen the grand- 
parent grandchildren relationship as a relationship which combines 
social conjunction and disjunction’ and ‘friendly equality’ as an 
ordering of this. Nadel has accepted this nature of relationship 
before showing its correlations with authority patterns. 


g 
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Adrian ©. Mayer has contributed in Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology (Vol. 12, No. 2, 1956) a paper on the “Hierarchical 
Aspects of Caste’’. 


Writing on the basis of his one-year fieldwork in a village in Central 
India, Ramkheri, he presents a five-group hierarchy of caste. He 
finds close consistency between both of his tentative schemes drawn 
from the ritual aspect in commensal relations and from the secular 
aspect in occupational status. The five ‘commensal groups’ of his 
abstraction from among the Ramkheri people have also been made 
to fit in with the traditional caste hierarchy, namely, the four 
varnas and a group of ‘Sudra-Harijan’s or ‘Untouchables’. 

An extraordinary view taken by him is to combine together the 
Rajput with castes he calls “‘allied’’ to them, namely, the Gosain, 
Kumawat, Nai and Kumhar. He finds that all of these castes are 
reciprocally commensal and that “the Rajputs explain it by saying 
that they need people to serve them”. To this group, he admits 
also the Teli, Ahir and Gari. While at the same level, he puts another 
group including the vegetarian castes, Sutar, Mali, Lohar, Khati, 
Beragi and Darzi. In the varna hierarchy, he includes in the Ksha- 
triya varna not only the Rajput, but also the Kumhar, Nai, etc. This 
is supported by the popular myth of Parasurama, a Brahmin who 
took a vow to extreminate the Kshatriyas and thus made them to 
pretend to be other castes. On the other hand, he puts into the 
Vaisya varna the castes, Sutar, Lohar and Darzi—which make no 
claim to be Kshatriyas, nor are Sudras or Brahmins. 

Considering the hierarchy of the varnas on an all-India scale, 
Mayer has noted that they are not groups of castes with common 
activities, but are, like a set of pigeon-holes, available all over India, 
into which castes place themselves, and in which they are placed 
by others. The castes in the varna may vary from area to area. 
Thus, Lohars are considered to be Sudras in U.P., whereas in Ram- 
kheri they are seen as higher than this, and are classed as Vaisyas 
and perhaps equal to Kshatriyas. Examples are also found in. the 
village, showing that a caste may try to move from one varna to 
another, or from a lower to a higher place in the same varna. The 
data suggest that the strongest attempts to rise will come from those 
castes whose ritual and secular status is unequal, as also suggest 
that ritual and secular hierarchical positions tend to be similar. Both 
the commensal and the varna hierarchies drawn from the village 
show almost identical positions of the castes. . 

“The commensal hierarchy, however, is an action hierarchy, and 
because of this many of its relationships are subject to other factors 
such as caste size, location, wealth, etc. The varna grading, on the 
other hand, is a symbolic one which is always equally present.”’ The 
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varna grading can be seen as the best assessment of a caste’s various 
rankings. For the moving caste, the varna name and its connected 
history can be changed to suit the circumstances. Varna affiliation 
may help a caste to change its status, whereas the commensal seems 
to be the key relationship for a moving caste to establish. rf 

Seeing that the varna identification is quite unlike the traditional 
formal varna composition, as also recognizing a conscious grouping 
by castes themselves, Mayer comes to advocate an extension of the 
varna concept. ‘‘ Varna on a local scale would then stand tor groups 
of castes between which there was considerable mobility, and on 
the. all-India scale would denote immutable categories of a general 
nature’. The former should be called a “village-varna’”’. _ And, 
“just as the varnas help to make the facts of caste in one region 
intelligible all over India, so the village-varna composition may be 
used in a microcosmic way as a rough yardstick between the hierarchies 
of different villages. More important, perhaps, it helps to distin- 
guish the hierarchy in the area of greatest obscurity, the middle 
reaches, where statements about varna membership are almost the 
only verbalizations of general status.” 


* * * * 


Robert H. Murphy presents in the American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 58, No. 3, a deiightfully compact picture of the functioning of 
a system that had a rare combination of 2 principles of matrilocality 
and patrilineality. The tribe is Mundrucu in central Brazil during 
the mid 19th century. Besides this he sees the ‘particular social 
structure and cultural patterns over time and advances arguments 
about a developmental framework for the people who seem to have 
passed from a patrilocal-patrilineal and localized clan society to a 
matrilocal-patrilineal and non-localized one. Before 18th century 
contacts with Whites and Brazilians the Mundrucu were patrilocal 
and patrilineal in every respect and the patri-clans had been localized 
in contiguous groups of villages. Their 150 years of contacts deve- 
loped the manioc flour trade and the economic advantages of female 
manioc producing groups encouraged matrilocality. This was achieved 
by surmounting ‘almost insuperable difficulties’ which Murdock 
envisages in such a change. The absence of concept of property 
due to shifting cultivation and destruction of personal belongings, 
the institution of mens’ houses which marks the deep rooted cleavage 
between male and female roles and the advantages of a household 
female group economy instead of a nuclear family economy helped 
this process. The presence of patrilocality among chiefs, the owner- 
ship of ceremonial drums by patriclans, and earlier writings support 
this ‘reconstruction’ of the system prior to change. How this mid 
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19th century state could have reached eventual matrilineality, which 
Murdock holds out the next possibility, has been arrested by certain 
other factors which encourage bilocality and neo-locality now has 
also been discussed. 


* * * * 


In August 1956 issue of American Anthropologist, Theodosius 
Dobzhansky and Godron Allen, writing on ‘Does natural selection 
continue to operate in modern mankind’ have re-examined the con- 
cepts of natural selections and adaptation, particularly as they apply 
to man. In this excellent paper, examining the concept of ‘survival 
of the fittest’ it is pointed out that in man, individual and group 
success is often due to better means rather than to better genes. 
Examining the influence of modern technology affecting man’s environ- 
ments which in turn influence man itself, they find “man, like any 
other biological species, is constantly subject to natural selection. 
The genotypes which possess the highest Darwinian fitness in the 
environments created by man’s incentive genius are, however, not 
the ones which were most favoured by selection in the past. Natural 
selection cannot maintain the adaptedness of modern human popula- 
tions to environments which no longer exist, nor can it pre-adapt 
them to environments of the future. 

“Natural selection is opportunistic, it does not always lead to 
improved adaptedness.”’ 


* * * * 


REVIEWS 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THAILAND—CorRNELL RESEARCH 
CentER, BaneKoxk, 1956. (A CoMPILATION OF ARTICLES ON 
VARIOUS SociaL SCIENCE FIELDS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
THAILAND; ENGLAND VERSION, PP. 125). 


This is an informative publication on the state of the social sciences 
in Thailand. The general editor is Dr. G. W. Skinner, Thai editor, 
Kaw Swasdi Panish, English editor, J. Marvin Brown. The volume 
under review, like the lecture series, out of which it developed, is 
designed to introduce the educated Thai layman to the various social 
science fields, and as such the editors have striven for simplicity, 
a popular style and a minimum of jargon. This, however, does not 
detract from its value as an introduction to social science fields, as 
they obtain in Thailand today. The editors have apologised for the 
English version of the essays presented in the volume but no such 
apology is needed, as we think that by translating into English and 
presenting the essays to the English knowing public, the contents 
have reached a wider clientele, and the state of social sciences in 
Thailand is now known to those who want such information. The 
master of ceremony, however, is the Cornell South-East Asia pro- 
gramme, who have staked out many area studies in this region, which 
offer initial advantages for those who want to be trained in the social 
sciences. It is not necessary to be very critical of the presentation 
made in the volume, of the various fields of studies, but, sufficient 
it is to say, that the book is expected to serve the need for which it 
has been provided. 


EPS 


SOCIETY IN INDIA—egpirep sy A. Atyvappan anp L. K. Bata 
Ratnam. An §.8.A. Pusuiication, DistrisuteED By Boox 
CENTRE, Mapras-2, pp. 252, price Rs. 15/-. 


An All India Conference of Anthropologists and Sociologists was 
sponsored by the Social Sciences Association, Madras, and was held 
from November 5 to 7, 1955. The University of Madras and the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, combined to give the 
green light to the conference. Out of 31 universities, 12 universities, 
the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, and the Ministries of Education and Home Affiars 
of the Government of India were represented in the Conference. 
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Dr. & Mrs. Redfield of Chicago University were distinguished parti- 
cipants, and naturally the expectations of the social scientists must 
be great, to know if our social sciences have reached maturity, or are 
going on the right rails. One does not get a ready answer to this as 
the book under review does not deal with deep level studies. There 
is a confusion between theory and practice, between sociology and 
social work, between the sociologist and the anthropologist, and the 
pull has been in diverse directions, and the results do not appear to 
have been commensurate with the efforts. This does not and should 
not mean, that such occasional conferences do not help us to clear 
our ideas and expose our idiosyncracies, they do and the book makes 
a definite contribution to the study of sociology and anthropology 
in India. Prof. Kabir fights for a lost cause, when he emphasised 
‘intellectual’ integration, but insistence on the study of social sciences, 
in the context of the phenomenal industrial development sounds 
like the whistle in a factory, if we know how inadequate has been 
our achievement in the field of fundamental research. Dr. Ehrenfiels, 
probably, adds colour to the volume by his matriarchal obsession, 
while Prof. M. N. Srinivas would not budge from his hypothesis of 
sanskritisation, for he said, ‘I shall continue to use it,’ ‘and that too 
unrepentantly’, and Dr. Aiyappan had to defend a bad case, by 
protesting against Dr. Raghavan’s able criticism of the process of 
sanskritisation, for does he not belong to ‘a community which went 
through the process of sanskritisation’, and ‘does he not know how the 
process takes place ?’? Argues Dr. Aiyappan, ‘Suppose a man gives 
up eating meat, it means a sacrifice to him. There must be a signifi- 
cant amount of compensation to him for his denying himself a valu- 
able and cheap protein. The social psychologists who inquired into 
the process, found that the compensation gained by him was that 
he felt he became purer in the value system of the country. This 
experience of purity, refinement etc., are, I think, represented by Dr. 
Srinivas, by his term sanskritisation’. A strange position to take, 
if we regard sanskritisation as a substitute for acculturation. Prof. 
Redfield must have felt awkward, when he said that India probably 
needed a special term for the process of acculturation. We are not 
so sure, if the process of acculturation in the South is not Dravidisa- 
tion, unless, it is contested that there was no Dravidian culture. 
If there has been any sanskritisation, taking it in the inadequate 
sense used by its sponsor, one would meet it in the north, while in the 
south the process is the reverse of what has happened in the north. 
Meat eating is not tabooed merely to become purer in the value 
system of the country, but dietetic idiosyncracies and the spread of 
Buddhism and Jainism had much to do with the initiation and susten- 
ance of the taboo. We would not endanger anthropology by gal- 
vanising latent and incipient tensions, by fomenting contra-accultura- 
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tion, for sanskritisation in the north has produced a revolt and many 
of us would not like to use the word, even as a sly substitute for 
the process of change we notice everywhere. This reminds us of the 
efforts of some well meaning politicians in Uttar Pradesh to rename 
the province, as Aryavarta, and if one cares to read the comments 
that this aroused, one would be careful to use words which have 
deep implications. In northern India it is easy to find how our own 
cultures have been invaded by aboriginal customs and practices, 
and our language and dialects have absorbed a number of words of 
Munda and Dravidian origin. It is rather unfortunate that we shall 
be quarrelling over a name, but considering the facts of cultural 
dynamics in our country, the term we use must have relevance in the 
context of processional change that is taking place. India has a 
blended culture, in which customs and practices of advanced and 
backward cultures have mixed to. produce a modus vivendi—a process 
of trans-culturation and not merely acculturation. Sanskritisation 
would ignore significant process of change, and therefore, is not a 
safe tool to play with. Incidentally, Dr. Irawati Karve’s qualified 
defence of the structural facade has been confused as the clarion 
call for revival of Brahmanism by the orthodox section, particularly 
in Madras, and like that of Kabir is taken as an able support of a 
lost cause, though Mrs. Karve corrected this impression in a footnote. 
Mr. N. K. Bose has played as a peace maker as he is essentially a 
man of peace and service. 

The discussions, however, are the weakest part of the proceedings, 
for they are mostly tangential, and it appeared that there was no 
one to direct the discussion and to keep it on the rails. Even then 
the book is an important contribution and highlights our achieve- 
ments and handicaps. Periodical meetings like these are necessary 
to evaluate our activities and we congratulate Dr. A. Aiyappan and 
his colleagues for their initiative and resourcefulness. The book 
should be read by all those who want to know what we have done 
and could have done and what we can do in the fields of our specialised 
disciplines. 


E.T. 


THE INDIAN GEOGRAPHER. Vo.tumn 1, No. 1. PusLisHEp 
BI-ANNUALLY BY THE AssocraTION oF INDIAN GEOGRAPHERS, 
Post Box 644, New Dztut, Price Rs. 4, Sh. 10, $2. 


The Indian Geographer which has made a bright appearance 
under the auspices of an all India association, fulfils a felt need of a 
scientific journal devoted to original research in the field of Geo- 
graphy. This journal though not the only one in its field, has definitely 
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opened a new opportunity of popularising Geography and putting 
forward research results. 

_ The Indian Geographer has two sections : one for research papers, 
bibliographies, news and reviews and the other deovted to communi- 
cation between geographers and the interested laymen. 

The papers on ‘River Characteristics & Floods in Southern West 
Bengal’ by P. K. Sircar and ‘Historical Geography of Delhi’ by 
S. 8. Bhatia are informative and make interesting reading. The 
Plates on ‘Photo Geography of India : I Kashmir’ are well produced. 

Geography, as it is understood by most of us, is either Physical 
or Biological, or both. Only few recognise that social Geography 
is an equally important branch of the main discipline. And if we 
look back to the history of Geography we would find that the founder- 
geographers like Humboldt and Ritter laid adequate emphasis on 
Social Geography. It is pleasing to note that this journal has re- 
cognised this aspect of study, and we expect it would make many 
more contributions in this field. 

In India Geography has not been made a popular discipline. 
History draws the interest of the masses though the objectives of both 
have only dimensional difference. History deals with temporal 
changes, while Geography confines to spatial changes. ‘History 
tries to understand how and why human societies differ in character 
from one period of time to another; Geography, on the other hand, 
wants to know how and why one part of the earth is different from 
another ? The subject matter of both the disciplines is fascinating 
and it is high time Geography gets proper place in the curriculum of 
our studies. 

Being a new journal, it is natural, it has some limitations. The 
standard of ‘reviews’ are not up to the mark. There are many printing 
errors but the publishers have a made good job of giving the journal 
a fine get-up. 

The journal is welcome. It can be recommended to all institutions 
and individuals interested in the subject. 


D.P.Sinha 


THE BHILS—A STUDY sy T. B. Naik, LecrureR (OVERSEAS) 
DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
AND AFRICAN StupiEs, UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. PUBLISHED 
By BaaratiyA ApimMsaTI SEwakK SANGH, KINGSWAY, 
De.uHt-:9. Price 15/-. 


This is a substantial work carried out with care for detail. The 
Bhils are a populous tribe numbering over two millions and inhabiting 
a vast stretch of area that cuts across a few linguistic boundaries in 
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western India. The present study is confined to the Bhils of Gujrat, 
particularly those who live in Rajpipla and Khandesh region. The 
author is perhaps too well aware of the limitations and difficulties 
implicit in an attempt to present a model of the culture of a people 
so heterogeneous and polyglot. Hence he describes the present 
work as a preliminary to the projected—obviously more intensive— 
study of Bhil social structure. Even as it stands, the pages of this 
book are an eloquent testimony to the author’s intimate knowledge 
of the life and labour, the customs and ceremonies, the social organisa- 
tion and the set patterns of delinquent behaviour of the people he 
has studied. The long account on oral literature and the way he 
illuminatingly brings out an aspect of life through the citation of a 
local proverb, point to his mastery over the Bhil dialect which could 
not have been acquired except through long contacts. The account 
on raciology wherein the findings of several anthropologists are dis- 
cussed and the chapter on language bear witness to the author’s 
concern to present as full a picture of the Bhils as possible. 

The author’s description of the social structure contains a careful 
analysis of the way the customary rules of marriage influence the 
kinship terminology. But a few questions which suggest themselves 
remain unanswered. It is not specifically stated whether the cross- 
cousin marriage observed in this society is bilateral or unilateral. 
The word sorrorate appears to have been used too often without 
reference to its obligatory content. 

The description of several ceremonies reveals a wide theoretical 
frame of reference. But the author is sometimes too anxious to let 
others speak for him. For instance, he takes the name of Levy Bruhl 
and posits, in concurrence with this views, the idea that the Bhil 
Pantheon has no system or hierarchy. 

Notwithstanding, these few minor drawbacks, this book is a 
welcome addition to the anthropological literature. It represents a 
rare type of sustained field research. ‘The long chapter entitled 
‘Bhils in transition’ offers many an insight to the student of culture 
change as well as to the social workers and administrators who have 
to grapple with the practical problems of tribal rehabilitation. The 
Adimjati Sewak Sangh which has recently begun to discharge one 
of its deserved duties toward the publication of anthropological 
monographs on tribes should be congratulated for bringing out 
such a volume which presents an authentic and comprehensive picture 
of the Bhil culture. 


N.S.Reddy 
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